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Comprehensive Program for the Social Sciences: 
CONCEPTS AND VALUES 


Textbooks for Levels 1-8. 


Principles and Practices, Levels K-8 (Teacher's Editions). 
A treatment of content and a page-by-page development 
of teaching procedures. 


Beginning Level Study Prints. A set of 35 study prints to 
be used at Level K. Lesson plans are printed on the 
back of each print. 


Concepts and Values 40 for Levels 1 and 2. A set of 
40 study prints, concept by concept, with lesson plans. 


Teaching Tests for Levels 3-6, unit by unit. 

Sound Filmstrips for Levels 1-6, five for each level. 
Activity Books for Levels 3-6. One book for each level 
with more than 60 self-administering classroom activities 
keyed to the text. 

Handbook of Audio-Visual Aids for “The Social Sciences: 
Concepts and Values” for Levels K-8. Annotated listings 


of films and filmstrips correlated to units at each level. 


A series of searchbooks designed for individual work 
for Level 4 onward. 


¢ A Probe into Values. Values-clarification investigations Color Coding by Level 
(40) each for 3 to 12 pupils. Brown @ Level Six 

¢ A Probe into Leadership: Images of Black Americans. Purple @ Level Five 
A searchbook into the contributions of Black people Orange @ Level Four 
from the 1400’s to 1970. Green @ Level Three 

e A Probe into Mexican American Experience. A bilingual Red @ Level Two 
searchbook into the cultural identity of Mexican Blue @ Level One 
Americans. Yellow @ Beginning Level 
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Throughout this nation elementary school 
children study the social sciences in order 
to learn about themselves and their fellow 
human beings. They study how people © 
interact with each other, their environment 
and their culture. As children learn about = 
others they also learn about themselves. By = | — 
studying the similarities among people, they ae 
find how they resemble others; as they ss 

study the differences among people, they 
come to a better understanding of their 
own unique identities. 





tings, the cen . 


The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values a from different 


is a curriculum designed to facilitate each 
child’s progress by highlighting the recurring 
‘patterns of human behavior in physical and- 
cultural environments. This curriculum 
supports and encourages children in 
seeking concepts useful for understandi 
the issues and dilemmas that confront 
them, in identifying the va/ues that guide 
decisions, and in achieving competence 
in the skills of the social studies. These 


: here ae twit ow Mowesn farmers 
| live in theirs, for example, children develop - 
a better io of how people meet 
their needs. 


| Social Studies Skills n be the data 
_| from many settings children learn by using 

| the skills familiar to social scientists. These 

‘Skills, when adapted to the needs and. 
are the ingredients of a social science | abilitie ildre e the social studies. 
approach to the social studies. | skills. Children learn to gather evidence, — 
| classify it, label it, compare and contrast it, 
form hypotheses, test them, form theories, 
test them in turn, and so on. They learn, — 
therefore, to understand their experiences 
rationally. As a part of this. process, children — 
learn the basic social studies Skilish 
observing, interviewing, recording, reading 
maps, Charts, graphs, and time li es and 
making models. 













Concepts This curriculum is organized 
around key concepts drawn from the 
recurring patterns of human behavior 

which have been observed and tested by 
social scientists. In their research into many 
cultures these investigators have advanced 
generally accepted theories regarding the 
patterns of human interaction in a variety of 






Thus children come to Seek the values behind 
the decisions of individuals and groups. — 


_ The methods employed in the program _ 
are the methods of inquiry. Such a method 
incorporates the concepts and values that 
children bring with them when they come 
to school. However right or wrong these 
concepts may be, children do possess 
them. In short, children do not begin with a 
_ problem; rather they begin with some 
present comprehension, some knowledge, 
some understanding. In the program, they 
are introduced to a new situation that does 
not exactly fit the idea they have. Then, just 
as social scientists, the children isolate the 
problem; they observe it and spend time 
discussing, reading, and speculating about 
it. They form a working hypothesis. Then they 
may design an investigation to test the 
hypothesis. Finally, they uncover a new 
concept. This new concept fits the new 
situation and incorporates the original 
concept. They find themselves with a new 
concept that works —until another situation 
that doesn't fit comes along. 


On the next page is a model of an 
investigation. It is meant to describe the 
process of inquiry. 


Values As children are guided to uncover 
concepts, they find that the actions of people a 
reflect what they care about—their values. 


Teaching the Social Sciences 


The Social Sciences: Concepts and Values 
‘iS a conceptually structured curriculum. It 


is based on a set of conceptual schemes 
ordered in a sequence appropriate to the 
general growth and development of children 
shown in the grid on pages 8-9. The grid 
has two coordinates: 


¢ A horizontal coordinate of conceptual 
schemes 

¢« A vertical coordinate of behavioral themes 
arranged by developmental level 


The conceptual schemes and behavioral 
themes are not exclusive of other supporting 
concepts. Each conceptual scheme is 
further developed through concept- 
statements that build from the relatively 
simple to the more complex, and from the 
concrete to the abstract. On pages 10-19 

is a more detailed summary of each 
conceptual scheme as it appears in each of 
the first seven levels of the program, 
Kindergarten Level through Level Six. The 
summary describes the unit in each level 
which treats a particular conceptual 
scheme. It further identifies the setting the 
children will study in search of the concept- 
statement. 









Meetings 


| Observation 










then declaring that any child under 2 meters 
has no height at all, that is, he has failed 
“height.” 





























“Level: Six : From the work of research scientists and 


Level Five — from observations of classrooms using 
Level Four | this program across the nation, a set of 
5en. Level Three - developmental objectives for the children 
ene Level Two has been selected. These objectives are 
Blue — ~ Level One as follows: 


Kindergarten or 


Beginning Le vol _In Thinking Skills Children up through 


Level Two—and some in Level Three—have 
difficulty observing, listing, classifying, 

and comparing information. They also find 
it hard to make generalizations. These have 
been set as the objectives for thinking 
skills in Kindergarten, Level One, and Level 
Two. Hypothesizing, problem analysis, 
generating alternatives, and predicting 
consequences are reserved as the major 
objectives for Levels Three through Eight. 






ee. vahies. ee adag- 
and rational. thinking —is a life-long process. 
‘Adults seldom, if ever, achieve complete 
mastery of concept-forming and recognition, 
rational thinking, or humane behavior 

_ toward all people at all times. Yet every 

4 school-age child is already forming 
concepts, gathering and using information, 
and maintaining relationships with others. 

: ‘The objectives of this curriculum, therefore, 
are developmental, Such objectives as “the 
ten terms out of ee 









Throughout the grades some children will 
observe, classify evidence, and make 
generalizations about certain subjects 
more easily than others. Much depends on 
_ out-of-school experiences and attitudes. 
| Children cannot be expected to use their 
thinking skills with steadily increasing 
ability, and adults ought not to be 
discouraged when the child who can 
about dogs or cats on Tuesday 











In a Sense of Time and Space ‘he 

development of a sense of “time” is often 
difficult for young children. In primary 
grades this curriculum helps children 
become aware of the sequence of events 
-and the associated wold. se 




























2 ial Science Terminology 


| ‘special vocabulary or terminology of 
social sciences has been created by 
arch scientists to symbolize patterns of 
behavior. This terminology describes 

| patterns of behavior that have been observed 
any different cultures. It helps 


derstand what the work of research 
ientists can tell us. It is also hoped that 
ildren will become aware of the need to 
choose words carefully. The proper choice 
terminology can avoid disagreements 
used by misunderstanding and the hurt. 
used by choosing unkind words. 


In this program children are introduced 

a term after they have observed the 
evidence for which the term was invented. 
fter observing and discussing the function 
‘people who help direct the action of a 
group, they learn that the term is “leader.” 
Then they can use the label social scientists 
e because they have shared the social 
ntists’ observations. These terms appear 
oldface print. — 













chool for Life and for Hope 


al function. They are 
ee and the 









iidren communicate with each other and — 


Therefore, the children should be able to use 
basic verbal and arithmetic skills, to be 
responsible on the job and at home, and 

not to falter when life is difficult. Children 
need to be able to live successfully in 


their community and to adapt to a new 


community in another part of the nation or 


the world. They need the skills, knowledge, 


and motivation to adapt. 


The schools are also required to recognize 


the differences among children and to 
evaluate their progress individually. That 
children progress at different rates is 
evident. As an example, children in a 

Level Four class were discussing the 
characteristics of a group. One group of 
children, using a set of pictures which were 
organized as problem-situations, could 
accurately isolate “groups” from 
“nongroups.” They selected a team, a family, 
and hikers as fitting the concept “group,” 
but asserted that people sitting in isolation 
on a park bench were not a group. However, 


when asked to delve into the common 


attributes (the hidden likenesses) in a group, 
they were mute. The other Level Four 
children described the group as having 
agreed-upon goals (‘They know what they 
want to do”), shared meanings (“they work 
well with each other’), and the like. Yet 


both sets of children had arrived at the 


“meaning” of group. 


The implications of this example is that 
evaluation tools and procedures should be 
designed to fit the capacity of the child rather 
than the standards of today’s custom. Every 
child should be taught and evaluated in 
relation to his own development and style. 


A conceptually organized program permits 
a progression and penetration to a degree 
fitting the need of the child. A conceptually 
organized curriculum permits organization 
of the school by grades or by continuous 
progress. It permits reporting progress of 
the child without labeling him “passing” 

or “failing.” 


Teachers are guides and helpers. As 
professionals they have the tool of all 

tools —themselves. The ability to find out 
what a child already knows, and what he is 
accomplishing, takes observation skills. 
Evaluating what children put on paper is 
commonplace; it requires practice to 
evaluate how children use what they know in 
their interaction in the classroom. Obviously 
both must be done. Schools are asked to 
measure verbal achievement as a sign of 
success in the world. Schools today are also 
asked to value each individual and help 
that individual to be himself or herself. 

This is the school for hope and mercy. 


A Conceptual Schemes Approach to the Social Sciences 


LEVEL SIX 


eWelk [Me 


LEVEL FOUR 


BEVER TIRE: 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL K 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


People inherit and learn 
patterns of behavior. 


People live in a variety of 
environments. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


People learn social behavior 
from groups with which they 
interact. 


Members of groups learn the 


social behavior of their groups. 





Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 





People modify their 
environments in order to utilize, 
increase, and conserve 


resources. 


Individuals live in different 
environments on the earth. 


The patterns of buying and 
selling depend upon the 
economic choices people 





Individuals, interacting to meet 
their needs, use the resources 


available to them. 


Different cultures within a 
society use government to 
their needs. 


accepted rules from each other. 





Conceptual Scheme A: People are the product of heredity and environment 


LEVEL SIX 


EWE NE 


LEVEL FOUR 


BEV ER RREE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL K 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


People inherit and learn 
patterns of behavior. 


People live in a variety of 
environments. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


TWO 
Acting as a Person 


FIVE 
Living in Different Places 





begin to establish similari 
and differences among people, 
expressed in the concept of 
n variability. 





Conceptual Scheme B: Human behavior is shaped by the social environment 


LEVEL SIX 


LEVEL FIVE 


LEVEL FOUR 


JEWEL, WrlRlele 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL K 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


People learn social behavior 
from groups with which they 
interact. 


Members of groups learn the 
social behavior of their groups. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


ONE 
Acting in a Group 


+ONE 


Teaching and Learning 
+ THREE 
Learning to Be Together 








Emphasis on Sociology: 
The children examine social 
behavior—norms, roles, customs, 


and other cultural traits. They 
investigate the nature of | 


+Emphasis on Sociology: 
Children examine a variety of 
learning situations and identify 
who is teaching and who is 
learning. They see children the 


Through study of people in six 
cultures, children identify what 
children learn in their family 
and peer groups, as expressed 
in the concept of interaction. 


leadership by studying a 
traditional Blackfoot tribe and 
the people of Hawaii at the time 
of Kamehameha. They study the 
characteristics of a group by 


world over learning skills and 
habits. Children gain insight 
into the concept of group 
behavior. 


examining the soccer team of 
a modern Nigerian boy. 
Leadership, elected and 
hereditary, is investigated in a 


group setting. Children examine 


+Emphasis on Sociology: 
Children investigate their own 
patterns of behavior and those 
of other children and realize 
that children learn their basic 


gain more understanding of 
group behavior. 


behavior from the people in the 
groups of which they are 
members. Children become 
aware of the concept of 
interaction. 


13 





Conceptual Scheme C: Geographic features of the earth 


LEVEL SIX 


REVERIE 


BEVEREOUR 


BEV El iniREE 


LEVEL TWO 


LeWel ONE 


EVES 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment— through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


People use the environment to 
meet their basic needs. 


People live in a physical 
environment. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


affect human behavior 


THREE 
Acting to Use Resources 


FOUR 
Finding Your Way 





Emphasis on Economic 
Geography: Children explore 
the uses of resources in relation 
to economic choice in a variety 
of environments with emphasis 






Emphasis on Physical 
Geography: Children compare 
many environments and 
determine the physical features 
that make it possible for the 


on people’s modification of resources and conservation 
their environment. By examining of resources. 

people's use of the environment, 

children gain further insight into 

the concepts of utilization of 





1 i 


earth to support life. They 
examine their own environments 
and begin to identify seasonal 
patterns. They become aware 

of the variety of environments. 





Conceptual Scheme D: 


LEVEL SIX 


FEVER EIVE 


LEVEL FOUR 


EVES i ites 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL K 


Economic behavior depends upon the utilization of resources 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


People interact to utilize 
resources available to them. 


People use resources to meet 
their needs. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


FOUR 
Acting to Share Resources 


+SIX 

Earning and Spending 
tSEVEN 

Using Your Environment 





Emphasis on Economics: 
Children study the relationship 
between price setting and the 
costs of production, costs of 
distribution, and the market 


+Emphasis on Economics; 
Children identify some of the 
basic needs of life: air, water, 
food, shelter, and love. They 
compare people and 


(buyers and'sellers.) The effects 
of supply and demand in 
setting and maintaining price 
are examined. As children 


investigate how income is 


similarities and differences in 
the ways these needs are met. 
They become aware of the 
concept of interaction. 


spent on a variety of goods Children gain insight into the 
and services, they determine concept of economic choice. 
that personal and cultural 

values affect supply and 

demand, as well as price. 


tEmphasis on Economics: 

Children become aware of their interdependence. 
dependence on the environment 

and on people. They see people 

as resources. They probe 





LEVEL SIX 


REVERS 


LEVER FOUR 


LEVEL THREE 


LEVEL TWO 


LEVEL ONE 


LEVEL K 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive patterns of behavior. 


Responsibility for people and 
their environment—through 
adaptive behavior of the basic 


group. 


Peaceful interaction among 
people depends on social 
controls. 


Members of groups are 
governed by rules. 


Children interact with the 
physical and social 
environment. 


+FIVE 
Rules for Acting Together 


+SIX 
Putting Together a Nation 


TWO 
Learning How To Act 








+Emphasis onHistory and 
Political Science: Children 
study the importance of rules, 


norms of behavior, and law in 
resolving conflict. The 


Emphasis on Political Science 
and Sociology: Children 
investigate common behaviors 
of their peers. They become 
aware that families have customs 


Through examination of six 
cultures, children begin to 
realize that people all over the 
world follow rules of behavior. 


importance of social! contro! 
becomes clear as children see 
how interaction and the 
resolution of conflicts are related 
to their lives. 


and norms of behavior and that 
these become part of their own 
behavior. They are introduced 

to the concept of rule, in relation 
to their famil 


+Emphasis on History and Political 
Science: Children examine 
conflicts caused by differences 
in norms and customs as people 
established governments in the 


their society as a whole, thus 
gaining further understanding of 
the concept of social contro/. 


West, the Great Plains, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. The study of 
participatory government 
expands the children’s 
understanding of social control. 





































_ For each of Levels One through Six in The 
- Social Sciences: Concepts and Values there 
is a pupil's textbook and the Teacher's 
Edition, Principles and Practices in the 
Teaching of The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values. For each of these levels there is 
also a set of five sound filmstrips. For 
Levels Three through Six there are Teaching 
Tests and Activity Books. The structure of 
each has been carefully planned to 
implement the curriculum. 


The Textbook 


The pupil's books for Levels One and 
Two are divided into several units, each 
of which focuses on one major concept- 
statement. Within each unit there are several 
ee lessons, some of which cover one page of 
the pupil’s book, while others cover as many 
as four of the pupil’s pages. (In the Teacher's 
_ Edition each lesson begins with the heading 
“Working with the Pictures.” The pupil’s 
pages included in the lesson are listed 
with the heading.) Individual teachers may 
choose to combine more than one of the - 
oe ‘suggested lessons, or they may choose to 
proceed even more slowly. than suggested 
in a Teacher's Edition. 





ISO. ineldded in each unit of 
els. is an. investigation called 
ered on the child’s own 








children. ee 
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A Published Program for the Social Sciences 


continuous practice in bringing in evidence 
from their own lives to compare with the 
experiences presented in words and 
pictures of the textbook. 


The Big Idea’ Each unit ends with one or 
more summary lessons, “The Big Idea.” Here 
the children are given an opportunity to 
apply what they have learned to an entirely 
new setting. It provides an opportunity for 
both teacher and child to evaluate the 
child’s. progress. 


Working with the Unit: 
Action-Reading-Action 


Each section and each unit is built on the 
principle of moving from action to reading 
to action. Each segment of reading is 
sandwiched between concrete, child- 
centered experiences. Although the 
experiences vary, each is designed to 

help children focus their attention, anticipate 


-what’s coming, and make the information 


their own by using it to answer questions 
well within the limits of their own experience 
and degree of maturity. 


Unit Introduction |n Principles and 


| Practices in the Teaching of The Social 
Sciences: Concepts and Values each unit 


of the pupil's book is preceded by a unit 
introduction (blue pages). These brief 


introductory pages provide an overview 
| of the unit with the following features. 


22 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME: This feature states 
the conceptual scheme of the curriculum 
to which the unit is addressed. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT: Here the 
concept-statement of the unit which Supports 
the conceptual scheme for the level is 
stated. In Levels Three through Six each unit 
concept-statement is accompanied by a set 
of supporting concept-statements. 


CONTENT: This feature gives a brief 
description of the subject matter covered in 
the unit, showing how it is tied to the 
concept and theme of that level. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: The behavioral 
objectives for each unit are stated in the 
unit introduction in developmental terms 
consistent with the objectives of the 
curriculum. 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN: 
This feature describes why these particular 
concepts and decision-making situations 
were selected for children in the age-range 
of the level. 


PLANNING AHEAD: \n every unit some 
suggested activities require advance 
planning. To alert the teacher to these 
activities, this feature lists the materials 
needed by section (for Levels Three through 
Six). In Levels One and Two the page on 
which the activity occurs and the title of 

the activity are given; on the teacher's 
lesson page are given the materials 
required. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES: Films, filmstrips, 
books, and other resources that the 

teacher will find useful are listed in this 
section. 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES: This feature lists 
activities the children can engage in that 
do not require reading. They are concrete 
experiences or discussions that teachers 
can use as alternatives to the discussions 
of the text. (These are found opposite the 
Investigation pages in Levels Three 

through Six.) 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW: To 
come to understand the children’s level of 
experience before beginning each unit, the 
teacher may wish to use the activities listed 
on the unit introduction page. Such activities 
are also helpful in assessing pupil progress 
because responses before and after 
studying the unit can be compared. 


























MATERIALS IN THE TEACHER'S EDITION: 
Facing the children’s text page are one or 
more additional activities which are 
designed to be used before or after the 
subsection. Each is carefully cued to the 
subtitle on the children’s page. 


_ For most sections there are several types 
of activities. Each gives the children 
practice in some area of the objectives. 
Included in the sections are two kinds of 
sequential discussions, titled “Talking It 
Over’ labeled with T for teacher cues and 

__C for children’s responses. Some of these 

__ discussions help children work logically 

with information they have gathered. This 

__ is practice in the thinking skills, including 
the formation of concepts from evidence. — 
_ Other discussions help children identify 
problems, clarify values, and resolve 
: _ problems in as many workable and humane 
oe ae as ae Ca S 
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Supplementary Materials 


In addition to the student textbooks and 
Teacher's Editions described above, the 
Concepts and Values program includes 
supplementary materials to assist the 
teacher in presenting a truly multi-media 
Curriculum. 


Concepts and Values: Yellow The set of 
thirty-five full-color study prints for use 
with the Beginning Level is intended to 
promote relevant dialogs with children 
and to prepare them for the subsequent 
Concepts and Values curriculum. 


Concepts and Values 40 This series of 
forty full-color study prints presents 
problem-solving situations to children. 

Each print gives children the opportunity 

to apply. what they already know to new and 


| different situations leading to the 


recognition of problems and ultimately 


| problem-solving. 


| The Study Prints may be used by the 
___| teacher at the elementary school level 
| for several purposes: for discussion and 
i | dialog; for review of concepts and values 
| already encountered, or for a “new view” 






a different context: for nonreaders and 
readers, children with limited 


| experience, and children with limited 
| ability; for evaluation. 


Teaching Tests 
Teaching Tes 


These tests, pub ished in 
workbook format, ist 








A Probe Into Values This comprehensive 
- values Clarification program is packaged 
in a box and includes forty individual 
investigations presenting the child with | 

a conflict in values within his own frame of 
reference. He is led to explore alternative 
solutions to the conflict, prompted to choose 
a solution and examine the consequences 
of his choice, and given an opportunity 

to re-evaluate his choice in light of his 
findings. 

Because values clarification calls for 
confrontation and exchange between 
individuals, each investigation is designed 
to be carried out by thfee to twelve pupils 
working together. 


A Probe Into Leadership: Images of 
Black Americans’ This searchbook gives 
children a clear understanding of the many 
contributions of Black people from the 15th 
century unti! 1970. Intended to be used in 
Levels Four to Six, this paperback volume 
concentrates on Black people’s participation 
and leadership in exploration, science, 
music, art, politics, and other areas relevant 
to Western civilization. 


_The second section of the Probe shows 
children how to acquire and use library 
skills so they can research independently 
authentic materials on the past and present 
history of Black people. 
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A Probe Into Mexican American 
Experience This bilingual searchbook 
explores in depth the actions and ideals of 
the cultural groups who have contributed 
to the identity of the more than five million 
Mexican Americans living in the United 
States today. 


Also intended for Levels Four through Six, 
the book invites the child to explore the 
implications of particular values and to 
propose his own solutions to challenging 
situations. Many illustrations and 
informative maps underscore the major 
conceptual themes and each page of the 
English text is matched by a corresponding 
page of Spanish text. 
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Adapting the Program to Each Classroom 


Teachers in thousands of classrooms 
across the nation have adapted this 
curriculum to their own needs. Their 
experiences have suggested certain 
procedures that individual teachers may 
wish to use. 


Classroom Organization 


This curriculum allows opportunity for 
different teaching and learning styles. 
Among those it can readily accommodate 
are the following: 


« Independent activity 

« Small groups of learning partners for 

reading, discussion, and activity. These 

small groups within the class can at any 

one time be on the same topic or on 

different but interelated topics. 

Independent reading 

e« Whole class for reading together or for 
discussion 


Individualization of Instruction 


Social science is a people-to-people 
subject; it recognizes the individuality of 
each of us. The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values is committed to developmental 
objectives which allow each child to learn 
and to express learning in a variety of 
ways. lt is also committed to the 


development of democratic social skills. 
How is it possible to accomplish both 
individual and social goals? 


For the individual child, each section of 
each unit can be accomplished at many 
levels of experience and maturity. The 
questions and activities, although sharply 
focused On a concept, are open-ended. 
Every section or lesson also allows each 
child to receive new information through 
reading, oral communication, action, and 
pictures. Further, each child can express 
himself or herself in writing, talking, acting, 
or drawing. Each section can be taught to 
individual children, to small groups, or 

to a whole class. 


With the class as a social setting, all 
children can deal with the same idea or 
concept at the same time. In this way they 
have something to focus on, talk about, and 
share. All children deal with the same 
decision-making situations at the same time. 
In this way they become aware of different 
values and actions that they must try to 
reconcile with workable and humane results. 
Thus in The Social Sciences: Concepts and 
Values social science is individualized, 

but planned for people-to-people interaction. 








Evaluation of the Child in This Curriculum 


There are certain recurring patterns of 
behavior that a teacher can observe in 
each child during the course of every unit. 
These patterns, which in part reflect the 
social studies skills, can become the basis 
for cumulative record-keeping and for 
accurate reporting of development to 
children and their parents. The basic list 
of skills includes the following: 


¢ Observing 

¢ Classifying 

« Comparing 

¢ Labeling j 

_¢ Generalizing : 

e Hypothesizing 

e Interviewing 

e« Reading 

¢ Using pictures 

« Using maps and globes 

e Using charts and tables 

« Listening 

* Selecting and organizing a topic 

e Recognizing a problem from several — 
viewpoints 

¢ Clarifying values —self 

¢ Clarifying values — others 

« Re-stating of the problem 

* Thinking of alternative actions 

e Predicting consequences 

¢ Making workable decisions 

« Making humane decisions 

¢ Evaluating and revising decisions 
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Each of these skills can be evaluated in 
several dimensions: 


e How often 

e How many examples 

¢« How much helpful explanation 

¢« How abstract (how able to see the 
big picture) 

e How original . 


The Teacher's Edition provides suggested 
types of responses that can be expected 
from most children within an age-range for 
the activities at the end of each section. 
These responses are indicated by a 
simple check mark (V). This does not 
mean, obviously, that all children will 
respond in these words or in exactly this 
way, but it does mean that these kinds of 
responses can be expected from most of 
the children as they learn. 


Responses which show unusual strengths 

in a child within this age-range are 
specified by a check-mark plus (v4). These 
responses deserve additional recognition 
because they are: 


-* unusually detailed 


¢ unusually thoughtful in their explanation 
e unusually abstract 
* unusually original 


Children who do not respond or who 
respond incorrectly can have their work 


recorded as a check-mark minus ( V—) for 
that particular activity, on that particular day. 
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The following record-keeping form on page 
29 can provide a quick way to record and 
preserve the observations of individual 
children at the end of a social studies 
discussion, after a test, or at the conclusion 
of a project. It has three major advantages: 
it measures quality as well as quantity, it 
can provide the children and the parents a 
profile of Strengths and limitations, and it 
shows the children that whay they say and 
do IS aS important in a people-to-people 
subject as what they write. Obviously it Is 
difficult to observe thirly to thirty five 
children at one time and there is no need 
to evaluate every child every day. Some 
teachers pair up—one acting as discussion 
guide, the other as observer. Some hold 
discussions with small groups of six to 
eight children. 


Teachers who use this form or an adaptation 
of it. have a tool for preparing report cards. 
By adding up the number of checks and 
check-pluses that a child has been given 
for the specific activities in each section, 
the teacher can evaluate the child as an 
individual. One of the most rewarding 
features of this particular Set of objectives 
and this particular system of record-keeping 
is that letter grades can be assigned 
without making all children conform to a 
particular combination of responses. 


In this way, children can learn that they 
differ from each other, that some people 


are better in some ways at some things 
than others, and that the teacher and the 
program value them for their individuality 
as well as for the skills and sa they. 
share with other people. 


Communicating: Words and Nonwords 


Some children may be bilingual. It is 

helpful to have these children translate 

the text and their ideas into their primary — 
language and teach each other. They can 
also do this with “silent” or body language. — 


Writing Is only one means of communicating. 


Children who are afraid of written words are 


often able to communicate aloud, in pictures, 
or in action, Just as this curriculum uses 
eye, ear, action, and the written word to 
reach children, so the children can be 
allowed to respond in a preferred mode. 


Reading: in Class 


Because the reading is designed both to. 
stimulate and respond to classroom _ : 
discussions and activities, many teachers — 
prefer to have the text read aloud in Class. 
In this way the teacher can call attention 

to the focus questions which are highlighted 


in the margins. These questions helo to 


increase the children’s comprehension by 
asking them to anticipate what is coming, 
to decide what they think about the text, 

or to examine the values. involved in the | 
reading. 








‘How Many 
Examples 









How Much 
Helpful 
Explanation 


How Abstract or 
Able to See 


| The Big Picture 







How Original 



















































































. 
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Should this oral reading be done in small 
groups or as a Class? In some classes a. 
good reader has been able to read coe 
with as many as eight others. The size of © 
the room and the learning climate in the 
room make a difference. If classrooms 
become too ORY eo should be do 










children learn that abstract pictures are 
eS short cuts to gathering information. 


on the introductory lessons the pupil's 
responses to questions provide clues to 
assist the teacher in determining individual 

 picture-reading readiness. Does the child 
__ recognize the picture as something he or 
she has seen before? lf he or she has not 

seen a “real one” can the child explain 

~ what is happening in the picture and 
thereby let you know if the objects and 

actions are understood? — 





Why Use Pictures? — 





The purpose of the pictures will vary from 
page to page. For example, a picture may 
suggest: 


¢« a problem to be solved (see Level Two, 
2) 46xt page 163) 
_¢ a story (see Level One, text page 51) 
* a relationship to be discussed (see 
ee Level One, text pages 100-101) 
6 8 a skill to.be acquired (see Level Two, 
é AS page 78) 





i Some pictures are lessons in themselves. 
Others need to be “read” in combination 


or establish sequences. ‘Through: the 
combined use of the pictures. and text the — 
E each lesson will become clear. 





what ¢ a tas iS. a ahese mmicoduciory lessons 


10: present comparisons, show relationships, 





Teaching Discussion Skills 


The value of discussion skills are hard to 
measure. That they are important is clear. 
From discussion mature adults recognize 
their inconsistencies and the inadequacy 

of their arguments. They abandon the notion 
that it does not make a difference how they 
think, what they notice, and what action they 


take. Many children will respond with quick 


“solutions” or a shrug of the shoulders to a 
serious situation, historical or contemporary, 
which requires a decision and a choice. It 
is in Conversation with others who may take 
a different stance that children expand their 
responses, explain why they think as they 
do, and even find themselves having to 
rethink a Snap decision. 


Most children do not come to school 
knowing how to discuss. This program is 
designed to help children learn to value 
discussion and to learn the skills of 
discussion. The Social Sciences: Concepts 
and Values helps teachers show children 
how to discuss in the following ways: 


* by continual concentration on self- 
awareness and awareness of others 
e by questions and activities that are 
open-ended so that one is not punished 
_ for having an opinion 
¢ by the opportunity to change one’s 
_ thinking and get credit for doing so 
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* by a special Teacher Edition sequence 
in Levels One and Two and a feature of 
Levels Three to Six called “Talking It Over” 
in which the teacher plays the role of 
encourager and guide until the children 
learn to discuss on their own. 


Some teachers use “Talking It Over’ with 
small groups of six to ten children until 

the whole class seems to. be comfortable 
with the idea of discussing rather than 

just talking and listening. Other teachers 
work with the whole class and regularly 
evaluate “our progress in learning how 

to discuss.” By making the ability to discuss 
a conscious skill, the teacher helps children 
realize how Important discussion is. 


In the sequential discussions, and from 
time to time in parallel activities to the 

text, there are suggested questions for 
teachers to help children broaden and 
deepen their understanding. These 
questions, which are sometimes followed by 
“Some Possible Responses,” provide 
excellent stimuli for classroom discussions. 
They do not ask for hidden answers but 

for the children’s honest insights and 

their perspectives or ways of looking at the 
issue in question. 


Questions which produce multiple responses 
are productive for several reasons. 





st 


They allow the teacher to assess the 

child's state of understanding. 

2 They give every child the opportunity 
to respond to every question on his or 
her own level. — 

3 They teach the child to trust an adult's 
question as a request for honest 
responses, not as a trap for public 
mistakes, 

4 They help the teacher continually 

evaluate the learning experiences for 

their effectiveness with individual 
children. 


The child's responses clarify the scope and 
intent of the teacher questions. No class is 


ever expected to produce all the responses, 


but the level and depth of response does 
provide a means for evaluating and 
planning learning experiences. 


Discussion in a classroom also requires 
that children do not fear sharing their ideas 
and thoughts. Some teachers find that — 
developing openness and trust in the 


- Classroom helps greatly to advance group 
| discussions. But such development takes | 


time. Some of the techniques that have 
been suggested by teachers across the 


country include the following: 


1 Move slowly into sharing ideas and work - 


Some children have been trained to think 


that sharing a Pepe are ee Of 
















: ate, others follow. 
With open protection from the teacher 
it is possible to encourage children to 
share their insights from their own 
experience without: necessarily naming 
names and places, unless they wish to do 
so. In this way no one is invading 
~ another's. privacy and yet the children are 
free to draw on their experiences. 
é Changing class norms from age eight 
or nine on can be helped by role-playing 
and cartooning typical but anonymous 
ations in which they make each other 








Working i in (eroups 
































Teachers often have ices work in 
» groups to learn how to work with other 
children. Pupils will also learn that group 


work is called for when the task is better 


-done by more than one. This is different 


from three people sharing one report on 


| Mexico which is best done by one. The 


function determines the size of the group, 


‘not the oversimplified need to learn to 


work together. 


Groups for Different Purposes 


1 Groups which provide support for a 

task or the sharing of personal 

thoughts and values The learning or 
sharing partnership of two pupils works 
well if they are allowed to choose their 
partner. There may be a need for some 
nonpublic, person-to-person counseling 
to provide a reader-partner for a 
nonreader, a more popular pupil for one 
-who needs a friend. i. Since not all 
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2 Groups which give everyone a chance. 

to think about a subject and to be oe 
heard The best size for this seems to. 
be three. In a group of two, one may — 
dominate. In a group of four, three m 

gang up on one. If r 
aaa: out of co 
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lf there is inattention, have several 
groups play out the roles simultaneously. 
Most children prefer to be participants 
rather than observers. 
« |f there is nervous laughter or if someone 
_ tries to act the clown or is treated like 
one, the class can discuss why people 
laugh. and. how laughter makes other 
people feel This discussion will help 
2 Sek the tone for friendly, open, supportive 
eo behavior. 
_ * As soon as the ie nay has made its 
point, it should be stopped before it 
begins to go downhill in relevance and 
_and interest. 








| An open-ended discussion should follow 
_ the role-play. The role- -play helps the 

| children analyze the parts of a situation; 
| the discussion helps them grow in 
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The text is dots for Action esd 
Action and for intermittent discussion for 
different-sized groups. The text certainly. 
can be sent home, but in doing so the - 
opportunities for sha t le and 
ao: re uses of 


¢ What do you think 
is the (Synthesis) - 
biggest problem? 


« What might they do? 
Why? 

e What would probably 
happen if they did? 


(Prediction 
and Value | 
Clarification) 


° What difference 
does it make? 

¢ Who cares 
what they do? 


(Value-seeking) 


Then some of the alternatives can be played 

out. The children can discuss the oe 

alternatives, again according to their own _ 
values, Which ways did not hurt people? 


Which are practical? Which are kely to. 
. help us ot where we want to ‘be 






















A Closing Word to the Teacher 





The teacher not only teaches children but 
also seeks, at least in the social Sciences, 
to free the child's intelligence for ' ‘seeking 
and testing effective reality” in Gardner 
Murphy's phrase. 


Teachers are engaged in helping children 
come to terms with concepts | ind values. — 
As children establish concepts and values 
concerned with human behavior, they. be g 
to develop self-esteem. 


Because teaching is meant to enable 
children to meet life on its own term 
teacher should help children achieve 
competence é as pee of their self-este 
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Part Two: Unit by Unit, Lesson by Lesson 











40 TO YOU 





INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK 


Give the children the opportunity to skim through their new 
book. Let them guess what it is about. 


You might introduce the idea of working with pictures by 
having each child trace the outline of his/her right hand 
on a piece of paper. Then, hold up one of their pictures. 


T « Is this a hand? 

After they answer, you might want to point out: 

T ¢ If your drawing Is a hand, then you have three hands! 
Hold up the drawing again, and ask: 


T ¢ How is the picture of your hand like your hand? How 
is it different? 
e How do you know it’s not a real hand? 
e What can you learn from a picture of a hand? 
e Why would people want to use pictures? 


The discussion should bring out the point that pictures of 
things save time and space. If the children don’t bring up 
this point, you can call it to their attention by asking: 


T ¢ If you have a friend who lives far away, and you want 
to tell her about your school, what would you do? 


After they answer, you might want to add: 


T * Would it be possible to take the school to your friend? 


WORKING WITH “TO YOU”: page 1 
Now have the children open their books to page 1. Ask: 


T * Why do you suppose this page says “To You’? 
C « The book is for us. 


You might want to have the children describe what is hap- 
pening in the cartoon drawings on the page. You might 
also want to ask: 


T ¢ What things in the pictures do you do, too? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 2 


Now have the children look at the picture on page 2 as 
you read the text aloud. Allow time for the children to re- 
spond to both questions, and accept all responses. After- 
ward, you may also want to ask: 


T « Are these children? Careful! 
C « No, it’s a picture of children. 
T * Do you know anyone pictured here? 

e When and where do you do this? 

¢ How old do you think these children are? 
Ce Six. 

¢ Seven. 

¢ Eight. 
T * When do you think this picture was taken? 
C « Last year. 

¢ Summer. 

e After school. 


After this discussion, have the children read aloud this 
page and the others in this introductory unit. Have them 
answer and discuss the questions. Allow disagreement and 
debate. Whenever possible, accept all answers to ques- 
tions so as to encourage participation. 


(pupil's pp. 1-2) 


Let’s visit some children at work and play. 
What are these children doing? 
What else might they do today? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 3, 4, and 5 


In addition to reading the text, you may want to treat the 
three pages as one lesson. Have the children look at the 
schools shown. Ask: 


T ¢ How are these schools alike? 
C « Two of them are two stories high. 
¢ Children go to them. 
e Two of them have flag poles. 
T ¢ How are the schools different? 
e Which of the three schools looks most like ours? Why? 
e What do people do in schools? 
e What kinds of schools are there? Name some of the 
ones near us. 
e¢ What do you think is the same in all schools? 
e Have any of you ever been to another school? 
e How was it different from this school? same? 





The following questions may be used with specific text 
pictures on page 3: 


T e When do you do board work? Why? 
e Where do you eat school lunch? 
e How is your lunchtime like theirs? different? 


With page 4: 


T « Does our school have swings? What else? 
e Does our school have a library? 
e What do people do in a library? 


With page 5: 


T ¢ When do you read? 
e Do you read in groups? alone? 
¢ Do you have music class? 
e What do you do in music class? 


These children are 
in class. 
What are they doing? 


These children are 
eating lunch 
at school. 


Where do you 
eat lunch? 


Here is their school. 
How is your school 
like theirs? 
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These children are 
in class. 





What are these children 
doing? 
Where do you do this? 
















What are they doing? 







What are these children 
doing? 
Where do you do this? 







These children are 
in a different class. 
What are they doing? 





Here is their school. 
How is your school 
like theirs? 

How is yours different? 







Here is their school. 
How is your school 
different from theirs? 
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These children 
are counting. 


What tools 
do you use 
when you count? 


These children 
study science. 


What tools do you use 
in science? 


What else do you do in school? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 6, 7, and 8 


In addition to reading and discussing the text on pages 
6-8, you may want to ask these questions: 
With page 6: 


T ¢ What other tools do we use to help us learn? 
C ¢ A ruler, yardstick, or Cuisenaire rods. 
T ¢ How did you learn to use these tools? 


The term science may be unfamiliar to some of your chil- 
dren. You may need to define it, give examples of its sub- 
ject matter, and perhaps even demonstrate an experiment. 


The pictures on pages 7 and 8 are designed to help the 
children realize that school comprises only part of their 
learning experiences. Children learn ways of acting both 
outside and inside the classroom. 


With page 7: 


T ¢ What are the children doing? 
e How do you suppose they learned to do these things? 
e Why do you think they do these things? 


With page 8: 


Some of these pictures could have stories told about them 
either by you or the children (“My mother said | could 
have a Cat if | would take care of it. | promised | would, so 
we went to the shelter . . .”). In addition ask: 


T « Who do you help at home? In what ways? 
e How did you learn to help? 
C ¢ My mother showed me. 
T e Who teaches in the picture of the boys and bike? 
e Who is learning? 
e When have you been a teacher? 
¢ Who teaches teachers? 
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What are these children doing after school? 
Which of these things do you do? 
What else do you do after school? 





Look at each picture. 
Do you do these things before school? 
What else do you do before school? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 9, 10, and 11 


Text pages 9, 10, and 11 Introduce a new idea: People 
belong to different groups. The teaching objective is to 
help the children understand that they are members of 
different groups—family, school, work, and play groups— 
and that other children belong to the same kinds of groups. 


With page 9, you may want to ask: 





T e Do you think Judy does the same things with her 
friends that she does with her family? 
¢ Do you? Why or why not? 
e Does Judy act the same way when she is playing with 
her friends as when she is with her family? 
e Why do you think she might not? 
¢ How is school like home? 
C * Windows. When is Judy with her friends and family? 
e Adults. 
e You can work and learn in both places. 
T ¢ How is it different? 


What does she do alone and with others? 
What do you do alone and with others? 


With page 10: 


T ¢ What is happening in each picture? 
e Have you ever done any of the things Billy is doing? 
e Who are you with when you do them? 
¢ Tell about'some times when you worked with friends. 
C ¢ We built a tree house. 
¢ We do puzzles. 
T « Do you ever play with your mother and father? What? 


With page 11: 
T * Where is John told he should raise his hand? 


e What would happen if you raised your hand at home? 
¢ When do you need to take turns at home? Why? 
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Here is Billy with his family and friends. What is John doing in each picture? 
Who do you work with? What does John do at home? 
Who do you play with? What does he do at school? 
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| WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 12, 13, and 14 





Page 12 shows school settings, while page 13 shows 
home settings. When children compare themselves to 
the pictured children, allow them to mention physical 
similarities and differences, but don’t let them dwell on 
these characteristics. Bring out that children do some of the 
same things. You may also want to ask: 


With both pages 12 and 13: 


T ¢ Which pictures show school? 
¢ Which show home? 
¢ Can the things shown at school be done at home, too? 
¢ Can the things shown at home be done at school, too? 
e Which pictures show children working? 
e Which show children playing? (Allow differences of 
opinion.) 
e What do you think we might learn from each other? 
C * How to do things together. 
¢ How we're alike and different. 
T * What things do you think all children do? 
C « Sleep, eat, and play. 


With page 14: 


T * How do you think this book will be about you? 
C e It will make me think about myself. 
e It asks questions about me. 
T ¢ What do you think we might learn from this book? 
C * More about different things children can do. 
¢ Some things pictures may show. 


Now you may want to allow the children to talk about any 
concerns they might have about the book, the pictures, 
the words, themselves, or their new classmates. 





Look at these six pictures. 
You met some of these children before. 
What is each child doing? 
Which things do you do? 
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You saw pictures of children playing and working. 
They were at home and at school. 

How are these children different from you? 

How are they like you? 
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: Introduction: Teaching and Learning 






CONCEPTUAL SCHEME | 


Human behavior is shaped by the social environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Members of groups learn the social behavior of their 
groups. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 


1 Children will be able to examine several learning situ- 
ations and determine who is learning and who is teach- 
ing in each situation. 

2 Children will give examples of being able to learn 
more as they grow older. 

3 Children will be able to act out, list, or describe in- 
stances in which they behaved as learners and in- 
stances in which they behaved as teachers. 

4 Children will observe situations and identify peers 
who are acting as learners and teachers. 

5 Children will give reasons why careful observation and 
listening help make learning easier in specific situa- 
tions. 











CONTENT 
These learning situations are revealed: 


Learning to talk. 

Learning to help. 

Learning to measure. 
Learning to collect. 

Learning to repair/sew/cook. 
Learning a game/to dance/to ski. 
Learning to dress. 

Learning personal hygiene. 
Learning some rules. 
Learning to write. 

Learning to row a boat or fish. 


=OOANDOARPWN = 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


These children are just beginning to learn to play together. 
Most of them are not skilled in putting themselves into 
someone else’s role or feelings. This is a transitional period 
between being self-centered and having sympathy for 
others. 


This unit builds on these beginning social relationships 
by calling the children’s attention to simple reciprocity — 
what we do for each other. As the children examine the 
teacher-learner situations presented in this unit they are 
helped both to share and to become aware of their growing 
role as learners. In this way children begin to build the 
idea that we all learn from each other throughout our lives. 
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EVALUATION | 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


e How many learning and teaching situations can each 
child identify without simply tagging children as learners 
and grown-ups as teachers? V to V+ 

e How many observing and listening situations can he/she 
identify? V to V+ 

¢ How thoroughly can each child describe what he/she 
learns, and why observing and listening help? V+ 

¢« How original are each childs examples and his/her 
reasons? 

¢ Does he/she make up examples not found in the book? V+ 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Research Activity (pages 18-19) 

A Field-Trip Activity (pages 18-19) 

A Stamp Activity (page 20) 

A Measurement Lesson (page 20) 

A Chess Activity(page 21) 

An Interviewing Activity (page 22) 

A Visitor Activity (page 23) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (pages 24-25) 
A Demonstration Activity (pages 24-25) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (page 28) 
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Sch aap as ohne oho taticll-satipaanintncsaapeinmettnh api enpnertetn ees circ nen eras nip marae nern anne arene pte tt tre ncnan yes 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 Have some children pantomime a child learning to 
walk. The following motions may be suggested: pulls 
self up, scoots, crawls, stands, teeters, falls, and walks. 


2 Crafts such as origami, scrimshaw, macrame, fly-tying, 
tie-dyeing, batik, and others can be demonstrated and, In 
some cases, taught. The children will see that when a skill 
is demonstrated, it is easier to learn and remember than 
when only instructions are read. 


3 Have the children make a bulletin board collage of 
children from around the world. Pictures may be cut from 
magazines. 


4 Have a stamp or coin collection in the class. Describe 
what is involved in creating such a collection. If it is con- 
venient, bring enough coins or cancelled stamps so that 
pairs of children can examine a coin or stamp to see 
what they can learn about the nation it is from. 


5 lf some children are interested in the picture of Cristo- 
bal and his father playing chess, perhaps a set could be 
brought to class. The chessmen and their moves could be 
shown and described. 


6 Have someone who teaches deaf or blind people visit 
the class. He/she could describe some of the special 
techniques used when teaching the handicapped. 


7 You can have the class draw pages to create a book 
about children who came from other nations to live in 
America. Each page can show and name the child, who 
might hold a flag from his/her former nation, for example, 
Juan from Mexico or Olga from Poland. With your help 


the children can write a little information about each coun- — 
try. The children may want to include some foreign words. 

















ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


Aine following a sees may ‘enrich fee unit 4 
about learning: : 


« Jean Horton Berg: There’s Nothing to Do, So Let Me Be ; 
You (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1966). 

e Roger Duvoisin: Petunia (New York: Alfred A. KnOpI, 
(Inc., 1950). 

e Leonard Meshover and Sally Feistal: The Guinea Pigs 
that Went to School (Chicago: Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, 1968). ; 


There are many books about how children and animals 
learn skills. You might ask a librarian to help you locate 
the ones mentioned above, or others, to read aloud and 
discuss. 





2 The following films may interest your class and enrich 
this unit: 


¢ A Boy Creates (color, 10 minutes) and Dolls of Many 
Lands (color, 10 minutes): Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation, 425 N. ee Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


e How to Solve a Problem (color, 12¥2 minutes): BFA 
Educational Media, 2211 es! oe Santa 
Monica, California 90404. Se oes 


3. You may want to send away for the loliowing free book- = 
let, making your request on official school stationery: Let's 
Collect Shells: Shell Oil Company, Attention Room 1541, 
Shell Education: Services, One She | Plaza, Box. 2463, 
Houston, Texas es = : 
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As the children engage in this activity: 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning 
this unit, you may want the class to do the following activity: 


1 
* Are they able to follow the directions? Can they talk 
about what they had to know to be able to draw the ) 
Pos 0g 
¢ Are they able to explain that they learned because some- | 
one showed them, because they copied someone else 
or something they saw, or because they practiced a lot 
on their own? ) 
¢ Do they mention more than one reason, and/or explain | 
any one reason in detail? . 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 
Give each child two pieces of paper. Afterward, say: 


Picture in your minds a dog. 


T ¢ What does it look like? 
¢ How long is its tail? | 
¢ How big is it? 
e What color is it? 


Have each child draw a picture of this dog. Afterward, say: 
Picture in your minds something you do. 


T * What do you look like when you do this? 
e What do you need to do this? 
¢ How often do you do this? 
¢ Do you like doing this? 


Now have each one draw a picture of the activity. You may | 


want to use some of the following questions in your discus- — 
sion: 


T * How do you know what a dog looks like? 
¢ How do you know how to draw one? 
¢ How did you learn to do what your picture shows you 
doing? : 
« Is this something you will do when you're older? 
e Will you do it better? Why? Why not? 
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Q erties " 





This father is teaching his son to say “‘ball.”’ 
Who helped you learn to talk? 


What is this father teaching his son? 
Who teaches you how to help at your house? 





Concept: Interaction 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 16 


Teach your class the pronunciation and meaning of a new 
word such as derisive, which means “teasing” or “making 
fun of someone.” Have the class repeat the pronunciation 
and the meaning several times. Use derisive in several 
sentences. (For example, “John, were you being derisive 
when you said you didn’t know the answer?” Or, “Don't 
be derisive with someone who is younger than you.”) Then 
ask the class if they all know the word. If so, go on to other 
matters for a few minutes. Otherwise, drill some more. 
After ten minutes or so, ask again: 


T * What was the new word we learned a few minutes ago? 
¢ Did you learn a new word to use? 
¢ How did you learn it? 
¢ How do you feel when you use a “big word?” 
¢ Do you know how deaf people learn to talk? 
¢ How do pets learn tricks or commands? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the picture on page 16 and 
read the text. You may want to ask these additional ques- 
tions: 


T + How do babies learn to talk? 
¢ How is it like the way you learned the word, derisive? 
¢ Who helps teach a person to talk? 
¢ How can people learn new words? 
C ¢ From a dictionary or adults. 
e From listening to the way the word is used. 


(pupil’s pp. 16-17) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 17 


Now have the children look at the picture on page 17 and 
read the text. Afterward, these questions may be asked: 


T « Who is helping whom here? 
C « The boy is helping his father. 
¢ The father is helping the boy learn to paint. 
T ¢ Why do they paint together? 
C « To be together. 
¢ To learn and teach. 
T ¢ How else could this boy learn to paint? 
C ¢ From an older brother. 
¢ By watching. 
T « When this boy was three years old, could he have 
helped? Why? Why not? 
e What's alike in both pictures (pages 16 and 17)? 
C * Boys are learning. 
¢ Fathers are teaching. 
T + What's different about what’s happening? 
C « The boys are different ages. 
* One boy learns to talk. The other learns painting. 
T * Do all people learn to talk? Why? 
¢ Do all people learn to paint houses? (Allow the chil- 
dren to disagree. But, have them give reasons for 
their statements.) 
¢ What things do you help do at home? 
¢ How did you learn to do them? 
C * From my mom. 
¢ By watching. 
T * Why do you learn them? 
C «| have to because I’m told to. 
¢ | want to. 
T « Why do children need families? 
¢ Why do parents need children? 
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You will meet children 


from different places. 


You will meet 

their families, too. 
You will see what 
they have learned. 


Meet Rusty. 

He lives with his family 
in the United States 

of America. 


This is Rani. 
She and her family 
live in India. 





Here is Cristobal. He and 
his family are from Mexico. 


Meet Ama. She and her 
family are from Ghana. 





This is Alexander. He and 
his family live in Greece. 


Here is Hiroshi. He and 
his family live in Japan. 


Concept: Interaction 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 18 and 19 


Many of us form first impressions of new people. Allow 
the children the same opportunity with these pictures. Be- 
fore they read the text, have them look at the pictures. Ask: 


T « Where do you think these children are from? 
¢ Can you tell for sure just by the way they look? 
¢ Which ones look a little like children you know? 
e What is alike about all of them? 
C « They all have hair and eyes. 
T ¢« Why do you think their pictures are in this book? 
¢ What things are you pretty sure these children know 
how to do? 
C ¢ Get dressed and talk. 
T ¢ How do you know? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have someone read both text pages. You may want to 
ask these additional questions: 


T ¢ How are you like all of these children? 
C «| have hair, too. 
¢ Same age. 
T * How do you differ? 
¢ What things do you and these children do? 
C « Get dressed. 
e Play. 
¢ Go to school. 
¢ Wash. 
T ¢ What things do you and they need to have to live? 
C * Food and water. 
¢ Love. 
T « Do you have to be just like other people to get along 
with them? 


(pupil's pp. 18-19) 


A Research Activity 


The class may be interested in learning the different kinds 
of food that the children pictured here might eat. You could 
ask a librarian to help you locate picture books or maga- 
zines with this information. The class could be divided 
into research groups to tell the other children about a 
typical meal for each child pictured here. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


If possible, you might take the children to grocery shops 
that specialize in foreign food. The children could try to 
locate food from some of the countries mentioned. You 
might also take them to a Mexican, Indian, Greek, or 
Japanese restaurant. 


A Dramatic Activity 
You may want to present this situation: 


T ¢ Pretend you have several friends who don’t speak 
English. You are all together on the playground. What 
could you teach them? How would you do it? 


Now take the children to the playground and have them 
take turns teaching different things without using words. 


A Charade Activity 


Explain the game of charades to the class. Then have them 
form two teams. Each team should decide what they will 
pantomime (titles of books, TV programs, songs). 
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What are this boy and 
his father doing? 
They are learning 





together. 


What can Alexander learn from his father? How? 
What are Cristobal and his father learning? 





Who is teaching this boy? 
What tool is he learning 


to use? 
Who may teach you to use 
this tool? 





Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 20 


Ask the children to study the top picture on page 20 as the 
text is read. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Why are the stamps put in a book? 
¢ What can be learned by collecting stamps? 


If the class seems interested and/or if they cannot answer 
the above questions, you may want to do this activity: 


A Stamp Activity 


Inexpensive packages of stamps from various nations are 
available in many large department stores. It may be help- 
ful to buy a package containing enough stamps so that 
small groups of children may see and compare several 
stamps. You might attach each stamp to an index card to 
facilitate handling. 


Now have the children look at the bottom picture on page 
20 as the text is read and discussed. Afterward, ask: 


T « Why is a ruler used? 
C ¢ To measure centimeters (inches). 
¢ To draw straight lines. 
T * What other tools do people use to measure length? 


A Measurement Lesson 


You may want to correlate your mathematics measurement 
lessons with this lesson. The children can use and become 
familiar with various measuring devices. 


(pupil's pp. 20-21) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 21 


Now have the children look at the two pictures on this 
page and answer the text questions. In addition, ask: 


T ¢ Does anyone in this class know how to make or repair 
a net? Why? Why not? 

¢ What are nets used for? 
¢ Does anyone know how to play chess? 
* How could you learn to play chess if you wanted to? 
¢ How could you learn to make a net if you wanted to? 
¢ Name some games you play. 
¢ How can a person become good at playing a game? 


Have the children refer to all four pictures on pages 20 
and 21 and answer the following questions: 


T «Which pictures show people learning things they 

probably need to learn? (Allow debate.) 

e Which show people learning things for fun? 

e Which would be hardest to learn? (Allow debate.) 

¢ Which do you know how to do? 

¢ How else could these things be learned? 

¢ Which things could be done better with lots of practice? 

¢ Name some hobbies you have. (You may need to de- 
fine the word hobby and give examples.) 

e How did you learn them? 

e|is it easier to learn a hobby or mathematics? Why? 


A Chess Activity 


lf any of the children in your class seem interested in the 
game of chess, you might arrange to have a set brought to 
class. The pieces and moves can be explained. The chil- 
dren can then practice playing together. 
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What is Jim doing here? 


How do you 
brush your teeth? 


Do you button your shirt 
up or down? 


How do you put 
on a sweater? 


We each have ways 
of doing these things. 


Sometimes our ways 


are the same. 
Sometimes our ways 
are different. 


22 





Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 22 


Many of the things people learn can be called habits, 
skills, manners, or customs. These terms and their usage 
overlap. If any of these terms are used, it is important that 
they be understood by each child. The pictures on page 22 
illustrate three habits (or, perhaps, several customs). The 
words habit and custom do not appear in print in the text, 
though you may wish to use and teach both terms. 


After reading and discussing the text, you may want to 
ask some of these questions: 


T « How many of you usually look as you button a shirt 
or blouse? 

e How many of you don’t have to look? 

e How many of you need to be reminded to brush your 
teeth? 

e When you brush your teeth, do you have to think which 
way to move the brush? 

e When you put on a sweater, which do you do first: put 
it over your head or put it over your arms? (Tally the 
responses.) 

e Which way is right? (Be sure that the children decide 
that whichever way works best for them is the right 
way for them.) 

e What can you do “blindfolded?” (Or, “without looking.”) 

C « Eat. 

e Tie my shoes. 

T ¢ When you're on a swing, do you need to think to pump? 

e When you sit on a chair at a table, do you need to 
think to pull in the chair? 

e When you accidentally bump into someone, do you 
need to think to apologize? 

e What can you say to apologize? 





An Interviewing Activity 


The children could interview adults to learn what things 
they can do without really thinking about them. For example: 
knitting, stirring, typing, driving a car. The lists could then 
be compared in class. 


A Brainstorming Activity 


Divide the class into small groups. Let each discuss and 
list either school habits, home habits, play habits, good 
habits, or bad habits. Assure the groups that if they can’t 
spell a word, they can draw a picture of the habit. 


In conjunction with this activity, the children should discuss: 


T ¢ Which habits do you learn from others? 
e Which habits are taught to you? 
e Which habits do you learn all by yourself? 
e Which habits help you or others? 
e¢ Which habits do not help you or others? 
¢ How do people learn to do things without looking or 
thinking about what they are doing? 
C « By doing things over and over. | 
¢ By practicing. 
¢ Some things are just easy to do. 


(pupil's p. 22) 


Teach-a-Skill Activity 


Some children in your class may have already done the 
following activity, but they will enjoy participating. Have 
each child stand up and start patting his/her head with 
one hand. After the children have followed the directions 
for about fifteen seconds, tell them to keep patting their 
heads but now to rub their stomachs with their other hand. 
Allow plenty of time for giggles and practice. Those chil- 
dren who master this skill will understand how it is pos- 
sible, after practice, to do an action without thinking about 
it. 
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FIND OUT 


THINGS WE LEARN 


How many of these 
things do you do? 


How did you learn to do them? . 


Which of these help you? 
How do they help? 





WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 23 


After working with the text on page 23, you may want to 
have the class discuss some of the following questions: 


T ¢« When do you comb your hair? 

e When do you say “Hello” or “Thank you?” 

e When do you pick up litter? 

¢ Do you think Alexander and Cristobal learned to comb 
their hair at home? 

¢ Do you think Alexander says “Hello” in Greek when he 
meets someone? 

e Why did he learn to say it? 

e Who do you think taught him? 

¢ Does Cristobal say “Thank you” when he is given a 
present? 

e Does he say it in Spanish or English? 

e Who do you think taught him? 

e How do you feel if someone you know doesn't say 
“Hello” to you? 

¢ How do you feel if someone doesn’t say “Thank you?” 

¢ How do you think others feel if you don’t say it? 

¢ Do you think putting trash in a wastebasket is a good 

e habit? 

¢ What would happen if people threw trash anywhere? 

e If you have some trash and you don’t see a waste- 
basket, what can you do? 

C e Throw it on the ground. 
e Put it in a pocket until later. 
¢ Look around for a basket or ask somebody. 





A Skit Activity 


Suggest to the children that they form small groups of 
about five. In these groups, they can make up skits about 
an unfriendly, unhelpful person who became friendly and 
helpful. The skits should show both behaviors and show 
how the new behavior was taught and learned. For ex- 
ample, a skit could portray a child who had a messy 
desk at school, a messy bedroom at home, and never 
threw trash in a wastebasket. One day this child couldn't 
go skating because he/she couldn't find his/her skate key. 
After many days without skating, the child decides to 
clean up his/her room to see if the skate key is there. 


A Visitor Activity 


Perhaps the school dietitian, nurse, or community doctor 
would be able to visit the class to discuss good eating 
and health habits. Afterward, the children could draw pic- 
tures showing what they learned. These pictures could be 
taped together to form a modified movie/filmstrip that the 
class could show to another class. 


An Interview Activity 


Arrange to have the class interview members of the school 
staff to find out what habits these people have that are 
related to their jobs. When the children return, they can 
discuss how the habits help the persons do their jobs. 


The children might be interested in creating posters about 
their interviews. They might draw pictures showing the job 
and then list the important habits required. 


(pupil's p. 23) 
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What is Rani doing? 
Who teaches her? 
Why do you think 
she learns this? 


What is Hiroshi 
doing? 


Who teaches him? 
Why does he learn 
to do this? 


What is Ama 
learning? 

Who is helping her? 
Why does she learn 
to do this? 





FE, 


feet 


ot 
ca 
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These boys are learning 
to fish. 
Who is teaching them? 


These boys are learning 
to row. 
Who helps them? 


How do you think this 
girl learned to make tea? 





ey See 


Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 24 and 25 


Pages 24 through 26 show situations where children are 
learning skills. After the class studies the pictures on 
pages 24 and 25 and answers the text questions, you may 
want to have them look at the pictures on page 26 as well. 
The following questions may then be asked: 


T ¢ Which pictures show things that can be done without 
thinking? Tell about each. 
C * Some people can bait a hook without thinking. 
¢ Some people can write a story without thinking how to 
form letters. 
T ¢ Which pictures show things that are fun to learn? Why? 
(Allow the children to disagree.) 
e What things stay fun? Tell why. 
¢ Tell about something that was fun to learn, but now 
that you have to do it, it isn’t fun. 
C ¢ Making beds. 
¢ Doing dishes. 
¢ Taking out the trash. 
T ¢« Why does this happen? 
e Which of the things shown on these pages will you 
learn to do? 
¢ How would a person’s life be different if he/she couldn't 
write? row a boat? cook meals? 
¢ Might there be places where it would really be a prob- 
lem if you didn’t know how to row? 
¢ Might there be places where it wouldn’t matter if a 
person could write? 


(pupil’s p. 24-25) 


A Show-and-Tell Activity 


Use several show-and-tell periods to have the children 
demonstrate to each other things they have learned to do. 
You might suggest a few ideas: for example, a memorized 
riddle, limerick, or poem; counting to a hundred by tens; a 
jump-rope routine; how to make and fly a paper airplane; 
how to turn around on roller skates; different tricks with a 
yo-yo; making a peanut butter sandwich, and so on. You 
may want to set up a sign-up list so that the children don't 
duplicate demonstrations. Allow space for some children 
to decide on their own activities. 


A Demonstration Activity 


If a member of the staff is familiar with a language that 
doesn't use the Roman alphabet (Chinese or Japanese, 
Hebrew, Russian, Arabic, Hindi, Greek, for example), you 
might arrange to have him/her come to class, say a few 
words, and then write the words on the board. The teacher 
might also tell the class how he/she learned the language, 
and perhaps, why. Afterward, the children may enjoy trying 
to copy some of the words themselves. 
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Look at each picture. 


What are the children doing? 
Which of these will you learn to do? 





Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 25 and 26 


Before the class works with page 26, draw their attention 
to the scene in the lower right-hand corner. You might 
point to this particular picture in a child’s text and ask: 


T ¢ What are these people doing? 
e Why do you think they do this? 
e What is under the snow? 
¢ What are the children doing? 
C ¢ Watching their dad. 
e Learning to fish. 


Now ask the children to turn back to page 25. Ask: 


T ¢ Do you see a picture on this page that is like the 
picture we talked about on page 26? 

C « Yes, the two boys and a man in the top picture. They're 
fishing, too. 

T ¢ What's the same about the way they fish? 

C « Both use poles and lines. 

T ¢ What's different about the way they fish? 

C ¢ One place has ice to fish through, it’s cold, and they 
probably fish to get food they need. 

e The other place is warm, and the boys are probably 
fishing for fun. 

T ¢ How can you tell from the pictures if the weather is 
warm or cold? 

C « By the clothing the people wear. 

e By the snow. 

T ¢ These two pictures show different people in different 
places learning to fish. What are some other things 
that people in different places may learn? 

C « How to read. 

e How to swim. 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 26 


Now have the children look at the other two pictures on 
page 26. Then read and discuss the text. You may want to 
ask some of the following questions: 


T * How many of you ski? 
¢ Who taught you how? 
¢ Do you have to practice to get better? 
¢ Could you have learned to ski without someone to 
teach you? 
¢|lmagine that you lived in the mountains where it 
snowed in the winter. Would you learn to ski? 
¢ Who might teach you? 
¢ Imagine now that you are a person who lives on an 
island. It is hot all the time, and you are many miles 
from hills or snow. Do you think you’d learn to ski? 
C No, because it would take too long and too much 
money. 
¢ You wouldn't think of it. 
T ¢ What might you learn to do? 
C ¢ Well, if | were on an island, there’d be water nearby, 
so I'd probably learn to row a boat, fish, and swim. 


Now have the children look at the picture of the Balinese 
dancing children. You may want to point out the location 
of the Indonesian island of Bali on a globe. Ask: 


T * How do you suppose these children learned to dance? 
¢ Do you know how to do Balinese dances? Why? Why 
not? 
¢ Could you learn? How? 
¢ Do you know other dances? 
¢ How did you learn to do them? 


(pupil’s pp. 25-26) 


Encourage the children to contrast the setting depicted in 
the picture of the Eskimos with their own life situations. 


T « Do you fish for your food? 
¢ How does your family get food? 
¢ How will you get food when you are older? 
¢ How does learning help? 
e Are you learning now? 
¢ Who helps you to learn? 


Have the children compare and contrast the skills they 
have learned with the ones children in other countries or 
environments learn. 


T ¢ In Ghana, where Ama lives, many boys whose fathers 
are fishermen learn to build canoes. 

e Who teaches them? 

e Why is learning to build a canoe important to these 
fishermen? 

¢ Have you learned to build a canoe? 

e Will you learn to do it? Why? Why not? 

e Suppose hunting was the only way you could get food. 
What would you learn to do Jif you lived in a hunting 
village? Why? 

¢ Who do you think would teach you to hunt? 

¢ Would a boy whose father used a bow and arrow for 
hunting learn to use them, too? Why? 

¢ Have you ever lived on a farm? 

e What kinds of things would you learn to do on a farm? 
Why? 

¢ Do you know how to do any of these things now? Why? 
Why not? 

e Who helped you learn how to do them? 

e What skills do children who live in cities learn? Why? 
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THe sS LGrr DEA 


What are these children learning? 
How do they learn? 
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THE BIG IDEA 


These twins play jacks. 
How do you think they 
learned this game? 


What games do you know 
how to play? 

How did you learn 

the games? 

Who taught them to you? 


What games do you teach 
others to play? 





Concept: Interaction 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 27 


Have the children discuss together what they think is meant 
by the big idea on page 27. 


Now have the class describe and discuss the learning 
situations in each picture. You may want to ask: 


T « Why do you suppose each child is learning the things 
shown here? 
«Have you learned anything these children have 
learned? What? 
¢ Who decides what you learn? 
e Will you learn how to drive a sled? Why? Why not? 
e Where would you use a sled? Why? 
e Who do you think would teach you how to use one? 
e Will you learn to balance a water jar on your head? 
Why? Why not? 
e¢ Might a Japanese child learn to play baseball? 
¢ How will these children become really good at what 
they are learning? 
¢ Which of these look like they'd be fun to learn? 
¢ Which would stay fun? Why? 
e What if you are a terrible baseball player—would 
baseball be a fun game for you? 
¢ Should you have to play it? Why? Why not? 
e What if you keep dropping the water jar—would it be 
fun to carry? 
e Should you have to carry it? Why? Why not? 
¢ When is learning fun? Why? 
e What makes you want to learn some new things? 
C « Friends do it. 
¢ It looks like fun. 
T ¢ What don’t you want to learn? Why? 





(pupil’s pp. 27-28) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 28 


Now have the children turn to the learning situation 
presented on page 28. After they have discussed the 
questions, ask them to think about the different life styles 
Children in different cultures learn from their families. 
(Have them look back at the pictures on page 27.) 


T « When these children eat dinner, do they use forks or 

chopsticks? Why do you think so? 

e Why does Hiroshi use chopsticks instead of a fork? 

¢ Do you think they all eat the same things for dinner? 
Why? Why not? 

¢ Do these children go to school? 

¢ Do they eat breakfast? lunch? dinner? 

e Do they help wash dishes or set the table? 

¢ What other things do you think they do that you do, too? 


Have the class discuss the many things they have learned 
from someone who isn’t an adult. Afterward, they could 
discuss the things they think they taught themselves by 
watching and doing. They can draw pictures showing a 
child teaching a baby to say “baby.” Another picture may 
show a child teaching a friend the way to school. 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


A learning story for your class is “Counting Lightly” by 
Leonard Simon. It can be found in the following book: 
Bill Martin, Jr.: Sounds of the Storyteller (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1966). 
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Introduction: Learning What to Do 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Political organizations resolve conflict and make inter- 
action among people easier. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Members of groups are governed by rules. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 


1 Identify and begin to differentiate among the following 
kinds of rules: health, safety, fair play, and courtesy. 
2 Identify situations where rules exist and then name some 
of the rule-makers and enforcers in these situations: 
e Play situations: adults, other children, parents. 
e Classroom: teachers, other children, the principal. 
¢ Home: parents, other children, relatives. 
3 Give examples of some rules that do not change and 
explain why they are important. They will give an 
example of a rule that has changed and try to explain 
why (for example, daylight savings and speed limits). | 
4 Compare rules of different groups (for example, bi- / 
cyclists and drivers). 
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| CONTENT EVALUATION 
| Discussion of the following places and situations in which | As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
| there are customs and/or rules: want to note: 
1 Being out after dark. e How many rules can each child relate to the different 
/ 2 Using public parks. picture situations? V to V+ 
3 Being a guest In a home. e Can he/she group or classify examples into the kinds 
4 Celebrating religious customs. of rules (health, safety, fair play, and courtesy) that are 
5 Going to school. pictured? V+ 
6 Helping out (home, school, a friend or stranger). e Can he/she explain realistically why a rule was 
if 
8 Pledging allegiance to the flag. * Can he/she explain why a rule was not changed? V 
9 Being polite. e Can he/she point out the same kind of rule in different 


situations? V+ 

e How original are each child’s examples of rules, of 
changes in rules, and reasons for changing them? Are 
his/her reasons different from the ones in the book? V+ 


10 Taking turns. 

11. Obeying traffic rules. 
12 Visiting the zoo. 

13. Setting the table. 

14 Obeying speed limits. 
PLANNING AHEAD 


_ Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
As children become more confident and more adventure- | described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
some, they become more aware of rules. This unit is an the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 

effort to help them understand that there are patterns to | activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 

| the nos, musts, and shoulds into which they continually | and noting the supplies you need to gather. 

_ bump. We hope to help children learn that rules are made 

by people for reasons—they are not mysterious or random. _ Activities (children’s text pages) 

| They remind us of ways of behaving that people around us A Read-Aloud Activity (page 32) 
have found helpful and consider important. A Visitor Activity (page 37) 


{ 
| a 
_ At this age level, many children follow rules because they | 4 Pen-Pal Activity (page 37) 
are told to, or because they are trying to receive a reward | A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 39) 
| ) 

) 


| 

Going to a doctor's office. | changed? V+ 
| 
| 





| 
_ WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN? 
: 


' or avoid a punishment. This unit will provide a beginning 
_-and a reference point for understanding when and why 
rules are made and changed. 


















: “ACTIVITIES 


iidren might enjoy forming teams to pantomime 
r ae up skits about right and wrong ways to behave. 
vard, they can. identify ie behavior and discuss 
/or debate the “rightness” o “wrongness” of each. - 


2 The class can also give improvisations. You can call 
| out a setting (for example: telephone, bus, in a car ona 
trip, in the library, when your parents are sick, at a restau- 
rant, at the movies) and a behavior (for example, safe, 
unsafe, good, fair, helpful, unhelpful, polite, impolite, bad). 
The children can then act out this situation, either with a 
partner or alone. 


3 The children can keep two class charts on behavior 

you and they see at school. You and the children can con- 
| tinually add to them. Be sure no names are mentioned. If 
| there isn't complete agreement about whether the behavior 
--—-—-|_- noted is either good or bad, don't record it. However, be 
be aie | sure to keep noting good behavior, Often, because good 
| behavior is expected, it isn’t noticed. The charts can 
| include some of the following: 


GOOD BAD 


= ES work in ontime. — Tripped friend. 

Talks when class should be 
quiet. 

oo oe ey attention. 








the Blase. They ¢ oan. Pinibiess 
n of healthy and safe behavior. 


5 You can take the class on a “help walk’ around the 
school neighborhood. Discuss safe behavior beforehand. 
While on the walk, the children can collect litter. Caution 
them not to go into the street. 


6 You can ask the children to watch or listen to news 
reports. They should note behavior shown and then re- 
port to the class. The behavior can be war footage, energy 
crisis, a fire, police action, and so on. The child may de- 
cide if the behavior shown was good or bad and give 
reasons for the decision. 


Some children may enjoy drawing their reports. If many do 
this, the reports can be taped together to form a mural. 


7 You can make up a rule that is unfair to most of the 
class. For example: “From now on, we won't have recess. 
We have too much work to do.” Let the rule “settle in” a 
bit. Ask: 


T * What's wrong? How many think the rule is fair? Why 
do you think so? 


Try to get both sides. However, you may be the only one 
to argue for your “rule.” Be prepared to listen, and to give 
in. 
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and have them decide whether the behavior is that of 
someone their own age, younger, or older, and why: 


e Someone who always has to be first In line. 

e Someone who always has to win a game and cries when 
he or she loses. 

* Someone who covers his or her mouth. ‘whenever he or 
she coughs or sneezes. 

e Someone who takes turns. 

¢« Someone who always says he or she is tired when the 
dishes have to be dried. 

« Someone who doesn't let others talk him or her into 
doing something mean or dangerous. 

e Someone who admits it if he or she breaks conning. 
and helps to clean up or repair the mess. 

e¢ Someone who likes to ey others when they do a good 
job. 





ADDITIONAL RESOU RCES 





ru ee will enrich iis it: 


8 You can describe the following behaviors to the class 


BFA Educational 


_* Health: The Dirt-Witch Cleans Up ak 
_ © Safety: The Helpful Burglars (color, 14 


_° Why We Have Rules: Shiver, Gobble & Snore 


New York 1 0022. 






; 1 The following books, and many others dealing \ with 
























2 These rule-related films will interest your class: 


A Rock in the Road (color, 11 minutes) 
Signs (color, 11 minutes) _ 

Values: Playing Fair (color, 10 minutes) 
e Values: The Right Thing to Do (color, 10 minutes) 
Media: 2211 Michigan AVE, “Santa 
Monica, California 90404. 








Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Learning Corporation of America: iA a A 








=e Someone who woulG un On into the street to get a ball. “local American Automobile ee 


ce. Own Safety Stony a 
os) 









WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning 
this unit, you may want the children to do the following: 


















Have the children draw a picture that shows something 
they would not do after dark (for example, ride their bikes, 
go to school, play catch, climb a tree). Afterward, each 
child can show his/her picture and tell his/her reasons for 
not doing the activity. The pictures can then be displayed 
on the bulletin board, under the heading “Never After 
Dark.” 


You may want to ask: 


T * Would doing this after dark break a rule? 
: : ¢ What kind of rule? 
a Would you do this during the day? Why? 








Nei might also briefly review the directions right and /eft. 
This will help the children when they compare the first 
two pictures. in each unit. You might draw a sketch of an 
“open book on the board, writing Left on the left-hand page, 
-and Right on the right. 


ee the children engage | in this activity, you iney want to 
_watch for: 












nds o reasons fey give. That is, do vc give é an 
ule, or that they might get hurt? 
any of them talk ano os that are better 
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Which way does it look when 


Look at the pictures of this boy. you come home from school? 





Concept: secial contro! 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: pages 30 and 31 


As you and the children work with the pictures in this unit, 
words such as manners, politeness, helpfulness, habits, 
rules, laws, or Customs may slip into the conversations. 
Expect and encourage their use, as this demonstrates 
thinking. Debates, and definitions might also occur. 


Before the children work with page 30, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What does it look like outside when you go to school 
in the morning? 
¢ What does it look like at bedtime? 


Some children may point out that the amount of daylight 
varies throughout the year. 


You may also find it useful to review the directions /eft 
and right so that the children can use these terms in re- 
ferring to the two pictures. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children study the pictures and read the 
text. You may want to ask: 


T ¢ Can you tell about what time it is in these pictures? 

How? 

¢ What would look different in the pictures if they were 
taken in the early morning or the early evening? 

els the boy in the picture on the left going to school 
or going home? How do you know? 

* Can you go to school at whatever time you wish? Why? 

¢ When do you come home from school? Why? 

¢ At which time is it easy to walk home, in the afternoon 
or at night? 

¢ What do you do if you want to go to a friend’s house 
after school? 





(pupil’s pp, 30-31) 


TALKING IT OVER 


Most activities at home and in school, business, and in- 
dustry are based on rules, whether written, verbalized, or 
simply understood. 


The following sequence of questions will show how rules 
can help people get along together. 


T « Suppose you came home at nine o'clock at night. 
¢ Would you be able to eat supper with your family? 
¢ What time is supper ready? 
e Does everyone in your family know when it’s ready? 
¢ Suppose you didn’t know when supper would be ready. 
Would you know when to come home? 
¢ Do you like to eat a meal that has gotten cold? 


Continue the discussion now, indicating that some people 
follow time schedules that are different from those followed 
by most people. 


T ¢ What time do firemen go to work? 
e Why are there firemen in the fire station at night? 
e Are there doctors or nurses in hospitals at night? Why? 


Introduce another facet of environment that affects be- 
havior. Have the children discuss the different habits and 
rules they learn for different seasons. In relation to the 
pictures of the boy, you can ask: 


T « Is it wintertime? 
¢ How do you know? 
¢ Is it darker when it rains? when it snows? 
¢ Do you play outside when it rains? 
¢ Are the clothes you wear in winter different from the 
the ones you wear during the summer? Why? 
¢ Do you go swimming during the winter? 
¢ Can you ski in the summertime? 
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Would you ride a 
bike in this park? 


Would you knock on this door before going in? 


How do you know what to do? 





Would Cristobal wear play clothes here? 


4 


Would Ama sleep here? Would Hiroshi run and yell here? 


} 


How do they know what to do? 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 32 
After reading and discussing the text on page 32, ask: 


T ¢ What might happen if people rode bikes in parks? 
¢ How do you know you shouldn't ride bikes in parks? 
C * Sometimes it’s written on sidewalks. 
¢ Sometimes it’s posted. 
¢ Somebody told me so. 
T « Are there places in parks where people can ride bikes? 
¢ Where do you ride your bikes? 
e What rules are there for bike riders? Why? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


There is a list of bicycle rules put out by the Bicycle In- 
stitute of America. The list is called “Twelve Rules of the 
Road.” It can be found in: Bill Martin, Jr: Sounds of the 
Story Teller (New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 
1966). 


These rules may be read aloud, discussed, and perhaps 
demonstrated on the playground. 


Now turn the children’s attention to the lower picture. Ask: 


T ¢ Why do people knock on doors? 
C « To let others know they’re there. 
e It’s polite. 
T ¢ What happens if you don’t knock on doors? 
C * You might scare somebody. 
T ¢ When should you knock? 
C « Always. 
¢ Sometimes. 
T * Why do people close and lock doors? 
C « To be safe or alone. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 33 


After the class has studied each picture, and read and 
discussed the text, you may want to ask: 


T « What would happen if Cristobal wore playclothes to 
a wedding? 
C ¢ Nothing. 
¢ People would laugh or stare. 
¢ His parents wouldn't like it. 
T « Who has been to a wedding in our class? 
¢ What kind of clothes do people wear at weddings? 
e Where do we have rules about clothes? 
C « In some schools. 
e At funerals, we wear black. 


An Art Activity 


The children may enjoy drawing and coloring pictures of 
uniforms they have seen worn by policemen, football 
players, soldiers, sailors, chefs, nurses, and so on. 


Now have the class refer back to page 33. Ask: 


T ¢ What is Ama doing? 
e Where do you eat? 
¢ Have any of you ever eaten in a room other than a 
dining room or kitchen? When? Where? 


Now have them look at the last picture. 


T * What could happen if children ran and yelled in a 
classroom? 
C * Someone could be hurt. 
¢ It would interrupt. 
T * Where can you run at school? 
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Look at these pictures. 


What are the children doing? 


Name a rule for each picture. 
Why do we have these rules? 





What other rules 
do you know? 


Why were those rules made? 


Name some rules 
for these pictures. 
Why do we have 
these rules? 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 34 and 35 


Have the children study all the pictures on pages 34 and 
35. Tell them that there is at least one rule in each picture 
and that they ought to try to figure what the rules might be. 


Now have the children read the text and tell about the 
rules they see. They might also tell why they think the rules 
exist. These additional questions may be included in the 
discussion: 


T ¢ Which of these things do you do? Why? 
e What are some family rules? 
e Are they the same for each person in the family? Why? 
Why not? 
¢ Do all families have the same rules? 
e Must there be rules for everything we do? Explain 
your answer. 
¢ If you and a boy were on a bus, and he dropped all 
his books, what would you do? Tell why. 
¢ Would you be following or breaking a rule? 
*« How would you feel? 
¢ Would it matter who the person was? 
¢« What reasons do you have for helping others? 
e What things have you done just because someone 
was watching? 
¢ How do you feel when you see messes? 
¢ Is neatness nice to have? Why? 
C « Helps us know where things are. 
e Less germs. 
T ¢ What can we do to keep our school clean? 
e Why should we? 
¢ What can you do if you see someone littering? 
¢ Is it OK for adults to litter? 


(pupil’s pp. 34-35) 


TALKING IT OVER 


Some children might be intrigued by a discussion of how 
money could be saved if everyone followed rules. For 
example, you could ask: 


T « What workers wouldn't be needed if no one littered? 
C « Janitors. 
¢ Street cleaners. 
T « How could doctor bills be smaller if we had regular 
check-ups? 
e lf drivers of cars were very careful, how would money 
be saved? 
C « Fewer police would be needed. 
e Less car repairs would be needed. 


Some children may want to discuss this aspect of rules: 
T ¢ Do all people agree on what rules we should have? 


To illustrate this, select a debatable school rule such as 
gum-chewing. 


T ¢ Should there be a rule against gum-chewing? Why? 
¢ Is gum-chewing in school wrong if you are neat about 
it? 
¢ If everyone didn’t chew gum in school, would there 
have to be a rule against it? Why? 


A Story Activity 


The children might enjoy making up a story about a puppy 
who always chews slippers. 


T ° What rules might the family try? 
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What are these children doing? 
When do people do this? 


All the children are doing the same thing. 
All the children have learned to do the same thing. 
Why do you think they do this? 





Concept: social control 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 36 


This page deals with an American custom, that of pledging 
allegiance to the flag. If your group is interested in customs 
and has not previously defined and discussed other 
customs, you may want to do so now. Write customs on 
the board and tell the children that customs are a kind of 
rule that most people in a group follow year after year. They 
are like habits because they are followed without thinking 
much about it. Other types of customs you could mention 
and describe are mealtime customs, religious customs, 
ceremonies, and holidays. 


It is important to let the children know that not all people 
in our nation salute the flag. They have various reasons 
for not doing so. Some simply choose not to. One group 
in particular, the Jehovah’s Witnesses, separate them- 
selves from civil government. They refuse to salute the 
American flag. They also do not join the armed services 
and do not take part in elections. It is possible that the 
parents of some of your children may not want them to 
participate in patriotic activities. If so, it will be helpful for 
those children to know that not all people in a nation have 
to do the same things. 


You might want to ask: 


T ¢ Have you ever been to a circus? 
e What do you do to let the performers know you enjoyed 
watching them? 
¢ Do you think clapping is a custom? Why? Why not?: 
¢ How did you learn to clap? 


You might tell the children that in Russia the performer 
sometimes claps back at the audience. If you want, ask: 


T ¢ Why do you think he or she does that? 


Another custom that could be described to your class 
follows: In America when a couple marries, the woman 
usually uses her husband’s last name as her own. In Mexico, 
where Cristobal lives, the newly married woman uses 
both her parents’ name and her husband’s in this way: 
her first name, plus her maiden name, plus her husband's 
name—Maria Ortega y Sanchez. The y is the Spanish 
word for and. The children may want to discuss the ad- 
vantages and/or disadvantages of this custom. 


A Drawing or Poem Activity 


Some students may want to discuss and then draw pic- 
tures or write poems about changing customs. You could 
begin by asking: 


T ¢ How are schools different today from what they used 
to be? 
C * Some kids ride buses. 
¢ Girls wear pants, too. 
¢ We have lots of books. 
¢ Some schools have carpets. 
T * How have meals changed? 
C + Mothers use frozen vegetables. 
¢ My mother uses canned soup. 


A poem could be written by alternating phrases such as: 


We used to wear dresses to school. 
Now we all wear pants. 

School used to be noisy and cold. 
Now we can sit on carpets on the floor. 


(pupil’s p. 36) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 36 


Now have the class read and discuss the text. You may also 
want to ask: 


T « Do you salute the flag? When? 
e Who taught you to do this? 
* How are you supposed to salute if you wear a scouting 
or army uniform? 
C « Right hand above right eye. 
¢ Both have another way to hold your hand. 


You may want to discuss some food customs with the class. 
For example: 


T « Name a food most Americans eat. 
C « Hot dogs. 
T * Do you? When? Where? 
¢ Who taught you to like them (or whatever food they 
mention)? 
e What would happen if you didn’t eat them? 
e Are there different ways to fix them? 
e What would happen if a new rule was made that said, 
“No more eating of hot dogs in this nation?” 
e Would you stop? 
e What if we ran out of hot dogs? 
¢ Would you forget hot dogs eventually? 
¢ Now, if someone came along with a fake hot dog, 
would you eat it right away? 
e lf a friend ate one and said it was very good, then 
would you try it? 
¢ Would you try to get others to eat fake hot dogs? 
e Would you be starting the custom of eating fake hot 
dogs? 
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\ 


WH 


Talk to fiends at recess 


Fat lunch with fren&é 


WHAT WE Do Not 
Run if the’ halls 
Ta Ke beth) 


Falk When others 





WE. bo _AT SCHOOL 


Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 37 


Have the children study the lists on page 37 and read the 
text. In order to help them get started on their own lists, 
you may want to ditto pages with the two headings. In 
the event that some children may prefer to do lists of 
activities at home instead of at school, they may either 
cross off the word schoo/ and write home, or they may 
make their own lists on other pieces of paper. Some chil- 
dren may prefer to draw rather than write. 


After the children have made their lists, they may enjoy 
an opportunity to pair up with a classmate to discover 
similarities and differences in their lists. 


T * How many things do you have that are alike? 
¢ How many things do you have that are different? 


Or, you may want to make two all-inclusive class lists on 
the board. Each child could volunteer one item from his/her 
list, not repeating an item if it was mentioned previously. 


You may also want to have the class discuss why lists are 
used and how they are useful: 


T ¢« Who do you know who writes lists? 
¢ Where have you seen lists? 
e What kinds of lists have you seen? 
C ¢ Christmas lists. 
¢ Grocery lists. 
¢ “To do” lists. 
T * How can lists help people? 
C « They're easy to read. 
e They remind people. 
¢ They’re shorter than writing everything out. 


The children might also compare similarities and dif- 
ferences in their lists and those of other schools: 


T ¢ Do you think all schools everywhere have the same 
rules and do the same things? Why? Why not? 

¢ What might be different about Ama’s school? 

C « What the kids study. 

e The kinds of clothes the kids and teachers wear. 

T ¢ If Alexander came to live at your house and went to 
school with you, what would you do to help him learn 
about the ways we do things here? 

e What would you like to know about schools in other 
places? 


A Visitor Activity 


If possible, arrange to have a high school or college for- 
eign-exchange student, or a community member originally 
from another nation, visit your class to describe a typical 
elementary school day in his/her nation. 


A Pen-Pal Activity 


You might get names and addresses of school children 
from other nations from the American Red Cross. Either 
individual children or the class as a whole can choose 
pen-pals from the list. The letters they send should ask 
their pen-pals what they do every day and what a school 
day is like: how long they stay in school, how many chil- 
dren there are in their classes, what they are learning, 
and so on. As the letters are received, they can be shared 
with the class, and the different school routines can be 
compared. 





(pupil's p. 37) 
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People have different kinds of rules. 
“Do Not Litter’’ is a rule. 


What rules do people have here? 
Do you have rules like these? Why? 


People have rules about 
using parks. 

What rules do you see 
here? 


People have rules about 
taking what is not yours. 


Who makes these rules? 
How do rules help? 


38 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 38 


Ask the children to suggest the different rules represented 
by the pictures on page 38. In addition to the text questions, 
you might ask some of the following questions: 


T ¢ Why are there litter baskets? 
e Why aren't there any signs? 
¢ How does the boy know where to put his trash? 
¢ Where do you put trash? 
¢ How do you know where to put it? 
¢ Do you put it there even if no one is watching and no 
one tells you to? 


In relation to the bottom picture, ask: 


T « What do the signs mean? 
¢ Who makes rules for parks? Why? 
e Have you ever been in a park where there are bears 
or deer? 
¢ What are the rules about them? 
¢ Whom do the rules protect? 
¢ What could happen if you break park rules? 
C ¢ You could get a fine. 
¢ There could be a forest fire. 
T «Even though there is a law against littering, some 
people do it. How could we stop littering? 
¢ Tell about some littering you've seen. 
C « Kids throw gum wrappers on the floor. 
¢ | saw a man throw a pop can on the ground. 
T ¢ What's wrong with littering? 
¢ If something is wrong and everyone knows it’s wrong, 
why do some people still do it? 
C « Because they’re lazy! 
¢ Because they forget. 
T * What can you do to help stop litter? 


(pupil’s pp. 38-39) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 39 


Have the class read the text for page 39. Afterward, you 
may want to provide the class with the opportunity to thor- 
oughly discuss and debate school rules. For example, 
you Could begin the discussion by asking: 


T ¢« What school rules do you think are the fairest? Why? 
¢ Which are unfair? Why? 
¢ If you were a teacher, what rules would you have? 


Most children are familiar with the golden rule: “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” You might 
repeat it and ask: 


T « Is this a good rule? Why? 

e When have you followed this rule? 

¢ Would you go along with a rule that said, “You don’t 
have to return a pencil that someone loaned to you?” 

¢ What if everyone thought that was a fair rule? 

¢ Who makes rules for play groups? 

¢ Who makes them for school? 

¢ Who makes them for your city? 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


The children might be interested in starting a bulletin 
board display of articles about people who break rules and 
the consequences of breaking rules. Such articles can be 
clipped from the daily newspaper or from magazines. The 
children might also be interested in discussing whether 
the rule was fair, whether the punishment was fair, and 
whether the people involved in enforcing the rule and 
deciding on the punishment were fair. 
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Rani may not say anything. 
In India people show ‘‘Thank you” in this way. 


Hiroshi learned to say “‘Arigato.”’ 
Hiroshi makes a little bow when he says this. 


Someone gives you something. 
You have learned to say ‘‘Thank you.’’ 
You have said this many times. 


How many children in your 
class say ‘‘Thank you’’? 
Why do you say this? 


We all mean “Thank you.’ 
Why do we have different ways to show it? 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 40 and 41 


After the class reads the text on both pages, you may want 
to ask: 


T * Why do most people say “Thank you” in some way? 

e Why are ways of saying “Thank you” different all 
around the world? 

e Will you teach your children to say “Thank you?” 

¢ How is Rani showing her feelings without talking? 

¢ How do you? 

e Are there some things you feel that you cannot talk 
about? 

¢ Do you ever feel that you do not need to talk to people, 
that they understand how you feel without your telling 
them? 

¢ How does that make you feel? 


Continue to show that people in different cultures may ob- 
serve the same custom in different ways: 


T « What do some people do and say when they meet 
another person for the first time? 
e What do you do when you meet an older person for 
the first time? 
¢ Hiroshi’s father bows when he meets someone. 
¢ Do you think Hiroshi has learned to shake hands or 
to bow? 


(pupil's pp. 40-41) 


TALKING IT OVER 


The children may be interested to know that in Japan the 
men bow to one another. You might also tell them that in 
some other nations, men hug each other and kiss both 
cheeks as a greeting. 


T « What do you do when you meet a friend? a relative? 
your parents? 

e Which way is the best way for people to greet each 
other? (It is hoped. that the children will see that with 
this custom and others, there isn’t a best or worst way.) 

els Rani’s way of saying “Thank you” better than 
Hiroshi’s? Why? Why not? 

¢ Could you learn Hiroshi’s habit? 

¢ Could Hiroshi learn yours? 

e Which one is better? Why? 

¢ How can you show “thanks” without words? 

¢ How could you make Rani or Hiroshi understand your 
thanks? 


The following discussion may also interest the children: 


T ¢ Children in Tibet greet an important person by bowing 

low and sticking their tongues far out. 

¢ Who do you think taught them to do this? 

¢ Have you ever said “Hello” in this way? Why not? 

¢ Would you be angry if someone said “Hello” to you in 
this way? 

¢ Would you laugh? Why? 

¢ Do you think a person in Tibet might feel angry if 
someone said “Hello” by shaking hands? Why? 
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Look at these pictures. 
Make rules for each. 


Who do these rules help? 
What might happen without these rules? 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 42 


Have the children study each picture carefully. List on 
the board the rules they mention. Afterward, the class 
should read and discuss the text. They can also tell why 
such rules exist. You may want the class to discuss these 
questions in relation to the text picture to which they refer. 


T * Can two people use the diving board at the same time? 
e What could happen? 
e When else do you have to stand in line? Why? 
C ¢ So that people don’t bump into each other and get hurt. 
T ¢ Should Rusty clean up the broken bottle even if he 
didn't break it? Why? 
e Who is he protecting? 
¢ Do we have crosswalks? Where? 
e What are the crosswalk rules for pedestrians? 
e What are they for drivers? 
e Why do we have these laws? 
e Have there always been crosswalks? 
e Why do we need them now? 
C ¢ We have so many people. 
e There are so many cars and buses. 
T ¢ Should all pedestrians follow the same rules? Why? 
e What are other rules pedestrians should follow? 
C « No jaywalking. 
e¢ No running across the street. 
T °¢ Why? 
e If your bus is coming, your light is red, but no cars 
are coming, should you cross? Why? Why not? 





Refer to the text picture showing the zoo and ask: 


T « What rules do zoos have? Why? 
« Some parks have rules about the wild animals that 
live there. Name some of these. 
C ¢ Don't feed the animals. 
¢ Don't bother the animals. 
¢ Stay in cars. 
T « What could happen if you disobeyed these rules? 
¢ Should everyone in a zoo follow the rules? Why? 
¢« Who do the rules protect? 
C « Animals and people. 
T ¢ What rules do museums have? Why? 
¢ Should everyone obey these rules? Why? 
¢ How would people feel if you ran and shouted in a 
museum? 
¢ How can we tell if a rule works? 
C « If most people follow it or are punished for not following 
it. 
T « What makes a law fair? 
¢« What are some fair rules? 


A Rulebook Activity 


The class might be interested in making their own rulebook. 
Ask for suggestions of places that have rules (for example, 
school, home, movie theaters, restaurants, parks, alr- 
planes). Each child should choose a place and draw a 
picture of it. Then he/she should make up a list of rules 
that govern behavior in that place. When the children are 
finished, the pages can be stapled or sewn together to 
make up a class rulebook. The children can take turns 
reading each other's pages and discussing them. 


(pupil's p. 42) 


TALKING IT OVER 


You may want to present either or both of the following 
hypothetical situations to the class for discussion: 


1 You and your friend are together at a swimming pool. 
Your friend pushes you into the pool, which is against the 
rules. You get mad and he doesn't get caught. Later, you 
push your friend into the pool, but you get caught and have 
to leave. 


T « Is the rule fair? 
¢ Is the lifeguard fair? 
¢ Is the punishment fair? 
e Is the friend fair? 
¢ What would you do? 


2 Aclass rule says everyone in the room has to pick up 
the papers on the floor before dismissal. Susie and Jamie 
never do. So the rest of the children take turns doing it 
for them. 


T ¢ Is the rule fair? 
¢ Should the rule be changed? Why? 
¢ How could the class go about changing the rule? 
¢ What should they do about Jamie and Susie? 
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What is happening 
in each picture? 


What rules do these 
children follow? 


What may happen if 
they do not follow 
each rule? 


Winl= (Se) WU BISN 
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This is Hiroshi‘s sister. 
What is she doing 
in each picture? 


How does she know 
what to do? 


Why do you think 
she does these things? 





Concept: Social Control 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 43 


In addition to reading and discussing the text, you may 
want to ask: 


T « Which of these pictures show a health rule? 
e Which of these pictures show a safety rule? 
e What rules should drivers of cars obey? (Have students 
list these health and safety rules on the board.) 


Afterward, you may want to ask groups of children to make 
up rules that will solve these problems: 


e Peter can never find his rain boots when he needs them. 

e Jill slips and falls when she chases June around the pool. 

e Sandra is forever leaving her sweater on the playground. 

¢ Bill always forgets to do his homework. 

e Jennifer always tries to be first in line. One day, Phillip 
pinches her when she pushes ahead of him. 


When they have finished, the children can take turns com- 
paring their rules and discussing them. Allow them to 
disagree about the necessary rules. You might want to 
have the children explain why they think the rules they 
listed would help in the situations. 
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WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 44 
Have the children look at the pictures on page 44. Ask: 


T ¢« What is happening in these pictures? 
¢ Does Hiroshi’s sister set the table the way your family 
does? 
¢ What is different? 
¢ What is the same? 
C « She uses plates, too. 
T ¢ Which of the things that Hiroshi’s sister is doing do 
you do, too? 
C « | set the table at home. 
e | cross in the crosswalk. 
T ¢ What things don’t you do? 
C « | don't use chopsticks. 
e | don’t sleep on the floor. 
¢ | don't have tea with my meals. 
T *« Can you name some rules for these pictures? 
¢ Are they the same rules you have? 
e What do you think is the big idea on this page? 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


Have each child draw a picture of his/her bedroom. Then 
have each one write a list of rules for this room. When 
finished, the children can compare their lists, discuss 
which rules they all follow, and write them for the bulletin 
board. Some of their pictures should be displayed also. 
Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Which rules do you think Hiroshi’s sister follows, too? 
¢ Which rules might be different for her? Why? 
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Introduction: Learning to Be Together 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Human behavior is shaped by the social environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


Members of groups learn the social behavior of their 
groups. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 





Learning To Be Together 


1. Distinguish between groups of people who are together 
for a purpose and random gatherings of people. 

2 Suggest reasons why group members cooperate with 
each other. 

3 Name groups they know about, including those they 
belong to; identify members; and tell how members 
depend on each other. 

4 Classify groups into types, such as family, work, play, 
or other groups. 

5 State and compare their ideas of the purposes of 
groups. 

6 Recognize in pictures of groups of children from other 
cultures that some group behavior is shared and some 
is different. 
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CONTENT 


The children will discuss and explore the following groups: 


1 Play. 7 Party. 

2 Scouts: 8 Mountain climbers. 
3 School. 9 Surgery team. 

4 Family. 10 Garage mechanics 
5 Orchestra. 11. City officials. 

6 Team. 12 Explorers. 


They will discuss what happens when members of a group 
disagree, and how to resolve the disagreement fairly. 


They will become aware that groups are people who do 
things together, who need each other, and who help each 
other. 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


Few children have a working sense of what it means to 
be in a group. This unit builds on earlier units dealing 
with learning and making rules by extending these concepts 
to concrete settings in which people are shown doing things 
together for a variety of reasons. The children will explore 
these reasons, extending their understanding of together- 
ness from familiar groups, such as family and play, to 
more complex groupings of older children and adults 
working and playing together. The children will relate 
what they have learned about rules to group behavior, 
expanding their understanding of how rules define our 
social behavior. As in all units, the children will practice 
the skills of observing, comparing, classifying, reclassi- 
fying, and generalizing. 











EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


e Is each child able to identify groups and explain what 
the groups are doing and why? V 

* Can he/she identify people who are not in a group? V+ 

e How well can he/she explain the purpose of a group? 
Vv to V+ 

e How many similarities and differences among groups 

can each child point out (for example, in dress, equip- 

ment, action, and/or purpose)? V+ 

Does he/she repeat adults’ reasons for cooperating in 

groups? V 

Does he/she think of his/her own reasons for the simi- 

larities and differences in group behavior? V+ 

e Does each child think of his/her own reasons for co- 
operating in groups? V+ 


PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Collage Activity (page 49) 

A “Movie” Activity (page 49) 

A Group-Sorting Activity (page 54) 
A Find-the-Rule Activity (page 55) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (page 57) 
A Research Activity (page 58) 














NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 Instant group feeling develops among relay team mem- 
bers. You may want to take your class to the playground, 
and divide it into several teams. Have several relay races. 
Afterward, the class can discuss what happened, es- 
pecially their feelings toward fellow team members. 


2 The children might enjoy building models in groups. 
Each group should decide together what it will build. The 
following supplies should be available: playing cards, 
Scotch tape, construction paper, cardboard, Lincoln logs, 
Tinkertoys, Constructo and other straws, toothpicks, boxes 
—actually, just about anything. Give them freedom to plan 
and disagree with each other. Afterward, ask: 


T ¢ Did your group make any rules while you worked to- 
gether? What were some of them? 


3 The children might enjoy watching a group perform 
together. You might take them to see a school or profes- 
sional play, a puppet show, a dance, or a musical per- 
formance. Afterward, if possible, allow the children to ask 
the performers about how their group works together. 


4 The class might enjoy planning a party. Make sure that 
each class member takes part. If there isn’t a holiday to 
celebrate, perhaps they could honor the principal, a stu- 


| each child of his/her job. 





: dent teacher, or a custodian. A chart could serve to remind 
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5 The children might be interested in comparing mathe- 
matical sets and groups. For example, you can ask: 


T « What comes in sets? 
C « Dishes. 

¢ Silverware. 
T « What symbols are used for sets in mathematics? 

¢ What differences are there between sets and groups? 
C ¢ Groups are alive, sets aren't. 
The children may also enjoy drawing pictures of different 
sets. 


6 If possible, photograph your class as they work and 
play together in various groups. Later, these can be used 
for a group bulletin board display. The children can make 
up captions for the snapshots. 


The children might also enjoy adding snapshots of them- 
selves in their outside groups (family, recital, scout, 
friends) to the bulletin board. 


7 The children might enjoy working together to draw and 
color a mural. Divide the class into small groups and let 
each group decide what to illustrate (perhaps listing some 
of the following ideas on the board: hospital group, game 
group, team group, party group, firemen, building group). 
The groups should meet to plan their murals before they 
get their paper. Afterward, draw their attention to the fact 
that they were a group drawing a group. Have them evaluate 
how effectively they worked as a group: 


-T ¢ What was good about your group? (Not who.) 


e What wasn’t so good? 

¢ What did you do to help each other? 

¢ How does it help to talk things over? 

¢ Should everyone in a group be able to say what he 
or she thinks? Why? Why not? 
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Afterward, have each group display its mural, and say 


| why the people shown are a group. 


8 The children may enjoy the following method of realiz- 
ing the importance of communication to a group. Tell them 
that they are going to play a game called Telephone. You 


' are going to whisper something to a child who will then 


whisper it to the child on his/her right. After everyone has 
heard the story, the last child will repeat it aloud to the 


' whole group, You may want to divide your class into two 


groups for the game. Then whisper to the first child in 
each group, “Bill broke his baseball bat because he 
banged it against some badly battered blue boards. 


- Too bad!” 


Now, let the children repeat it around the circle. After the 
last child repeats what he/she heard, let the children 
argue about what was ‘really said’—this is what makes 
the game fun. Then, read the sentence aloud to the whole 
class. 


Follow up with these questions: 


T ¢ Did you all tell the sentence as you thought you heard 
it? 
* Can you always believe what you hear? Why not? 
e How did the story change? Why? 


e Might it help to go back to the first person who tells — 


a story and ask him or her to repeat it before you tell 
a story to someone else? 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1. The following books will reinforce the group idea 
presented in this unit: 


e Eleanor Clymer: Big Pile of Dirt (New York: Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston, Inc., 1968). 

e N. H. Scott: Sam (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1967). 


The first book describes the efforts of a neighborhood 
group of children who “fight city hall” in an attempt to 
save their playground—a pile of dirt. The second is a 
touching story about a family group with communication 
problems. 


2. The following films will help the children deepen their 
understanding of group behavior. 


e We Play and Share Together (color, 10 minutes), BFA 
Educational Media: 2211 Michigan Ave., Santa Monica, 
California 90404. 


e Me, Too (color, 3 minutes), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Educational Corporation: 425 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois 60611. 











WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning 
this unit, you may want the children to do the following 
activity: 


Have each child draw a pair of pictures of, for example, 
someone playing ball by him/herself and someone playing 
ball with several other people; or someone watching TV 
by him/herself and someone watching TV with others. 


_ After the picture-pairs are finished, ask: 


T °ls one way better than the other? Why? Why. not? 


The pictures can be displayed on the bulletin board. If 
the children wish, you can help them write their reasons 
on their pictures. 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 

watch for: 

e Whether the children notice that the activity of ball- 

_ playing, for example, needs several people, while that 
of watching TV does not. 

e Whether the children talk about feeling different when 
they are alone, and if they realize that it is good to be 
alone at some times. 
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Why do you think these boys are together? 


Why do you think these boys are together? 





Concept: Group Behavior 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 45 


Before working with page 46, have the children look at 
page 45 (unnumbered). Ask: 
T * What are these people doing together? 
C « Cleaning up things. 
T ¢ If some one just happened to walk past, would he or 
she belong to this group? 
elf he or she wanted to belong to the group, what 
could he or she do? 
C ¢ Help them clean up. 
¢ Ask to see the leader. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 46 


Now have the children turn to page 46. After they answer 
the text question, you may want to ask: 


T «Do you think these children live near each other? 

e Why do you think so? 

¢ Do you think they all know how to play the game? 

e Why? 

¢ Do you think they have rules for this game? Why? 

* Do you have a play group like these children? 

¢ Can you play alone? 

els it as much fun playing alone as playing with your 
friends? 

e Are there some things you would rather do alone? 
What are they? 

* Do you like to be alone sometimes? When? 

* Do you like to be in a group sometimes? Why? 


So the girls don't feel left out, have them tell about some 
of their groups that this book could have photographed. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 47 


Now have the children study page 47 and discuss the 
question. If there are many scouts (boy and girl) in your 
Class, It might be fun to discuss scouting purposes, rules, 
goals, and activities. Cub Scouts could be compared to 
Brownies and Bluebirds, for instance. 


T « Why are there such groups? 
e What do they do? 
e¢ Why do children join them? 
¢ How do children join them? 
¢ Why do you think they dress alike? 
¢ What is the Boy Scout showing them how to do? 
C ¢ Put up a tent. 
T ¢ Do you think that they are friends? 
e Are they a group? 
e Are they learning anything? 
¢ How are they learning? 
¢ Could they learn the same things alone? 
¢ Would it be as much fun? 


You may also want to ask the following questions in rela- 
tion to both pictures: 


T ¢ Why do you think these boys are in these groups? 
e Why aren't there any girls in these pictures? 
¢ Could there be girls in either picture? Why? Why not? 
¢ Could either of these things be done alone? Why? 
¢ Do you think all seven boys will put up one tent? 
e Why doesn’t the Boy Scout explain how to 
put up a tent to one boy at a time? 
¢ What other things do you think they do together? 
e Are these boys always together as a group? Why? 
¢ Do you think these boys belong to other groups? Why? 
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What are the people in each picture doing together? 
Why do you think they are together? 


People in groups do things together. 





Concept: Group Behavior 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 48 


The pictures on this page show three of Cristobal’s groups. 
Have the children study each picture to learn what is 
happening and to whom. Then read and discuss the text. 
These questions might help the discussion: 


T ¢ What else might a family group do? 
C « Play games. 
¢ Clean up. 
e Watch TV. 
T ¢ What else might a school group do? 
C ¢ Play games. 
e Read. 
¢ Go on trips. 
T ¢ What else might a party group do? 
C « Eat. 
e Play other games. 
T eln which group do you spend most of your time? 
e Which group do you like best? Why? 
e When you spend a lot of time with a group, what can 
happen? 
C ¢ We get to know each other well. 
e We sometimes argue. 
e We sometimes fight. 
T e Which of these pictures shows groups like those you 
belong to? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 48 


The children may not be familiar with the custom of the 
pinata shown in the lower left-hand picture. You might 
tell them that a pinata is a large papiér-mache animal 
filled with numerous goodies such as small toys and can- 
dies. During parties in Latin American nations, a pinata is 
hung from the ceiling. People take turns being blindfolded 
and trying to hit the pinata with a stick to break it so that 
the goodies will fall to the floor. When the pinata is broken, 
all the people at the party share the goodies. If possible, 
you might want to purchase a pinata from a Mexican spe- 
ciality shop or from a store that has foreign imports. The 
class can take turns being blindfolded and trying to hit 
and break the pinata. Be sure that, when it breaks, no child 
is left without something. You may also want to discuss 
some of the following questions: 


T ¢ What rules did we follow when playing with the 
pinata? 
¢ Which were safety rules? 
¢ Do you suppose Cristobal and his friends follow those 
rules, too? Why? Why not? 
¢ Why did we follow those rules? 
¢ Why is fairness important? 


(pupil's p. 48) 


A Story Activity 


Your class might enjoy writing or telling a story about a 
boy who at first belongs to no groups at all. Then, he joins 
some groups. Each story should tell: 


e¢ What does the boy do with his time if he doesn't belong 
to any groups? 

e What is his life like? 

e¢ What groups does he join at first? 

¢ How does he join them? 

¢ How does his life change? 

¢ Which way of life does he like best? Why? 


Those children who write a story may want to read their 
stories aloud to the other children. 


A New-Student Activity 


Some of the children may have recently moved to the area. 
If so, see if they would be willing to describe what might 
be different about their new school. They can also tell 
the class about the groups they belonged to in their old 
community as well as the rules they observed in their old 
groups. Then they might talk about any new groups they 
are part of, how they joined their new groups, and what 
rules are like the ones their old groups had. 
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What group is this?  #& 
What are they doing 
together? 


Name this group. 
What are they doing 
as a group? 


Each group has more 
than two people. 

These people want to do 
things together. 





Concept: Group Behavior 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 49 


Have the children study the picture of the school band. 
See if they notice the girl without a flute. 


T « Why doesn’t she have a flute? (Accept any answer.) 
e Why would she pretend she does? 

C « Teacher told her to. 
e She wants to practice her fingering. 
e Maybe she forgot it. 


You can ask the class to read and discuss the text that 
accompanies this particular picture. Then ask: 


T « Why do you think those boys and girls are together? 

e What do children in a band do together? 

e Are they a group? 

e Why do you say so? 

¢ How do you get to play in a band? 

e Suppose each child played whatever song he or she 
wanted to play. Would the children still be acting as 
a group? Why not? 

e What rules do you suppose a band has? 

e lf these children play for a concert and Tommy the 
trumpet player hits a bad note or two, what do you 
think people would say about the group? 

¢ What will the group say to Tommy? 

e Should the whole group look bad because of one 
person’s mistakes? Why? 

e What if you are the one who makes the mistakes — 
how do you feel? 

e What should you do if you keep making mistakes? 





Now have the children study the lower picture and discuss 
the text. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T * Why did the boys come to the basketball court? 
e Did they all want to do the same thing? 
e Are they a group? Why? 
¢ Did they have to know each other before to play 
basketball together? 
¢ What did they have to know before they could play 
together? 


The following questions may be useful in stressing the 
concept that people in a group share common goals: 


T ¢ Would a girl with a violin join a basketball team to 

practice the violin? Why? 

¢ What group would she join? 

¢ Could a girl who wanted to play basketball join a 
basketball team? Why? 

¢ Would a boy join a band in order to play basketball? 

¢ Why not? 

¢ What group would he probably join? 

¢ Why do you say so? 

* Do all boys join basketball teams? Why? Why not? 

¢ Do all children join the same groups? Why not? 

e Why do they join groups? 


You may also want to discuss group rules which cover 
both of the situations illustrated. 


T * What rules must the children in the band follow? 
«What rules must the children playing basketball 
follow? 
¢ What might happen if they did not follow these rules? 


(pupil’s p. 49) 


A Group Activity 


Have groups of five children join hands in a circle. Tell 
them to get all tangled up without dropping hands. They 
can duck under arms and step over joined arms. Allow 
them a few minutes to tangle. Then tell them to untangle 
without dropping hands. Afterward, discuss these ques- 
tions: 


T ¢ Were you a group? Why? 
¢ How and when did you help each other? 
¢ Were you all supposed to do the same things? 


A Collage Activity 


Have the children cut pictures from newspapers and 
magazines that show people doing things together as a 
group. If possible, try to include some foreign magazines 
so that other cultures are represented. Then have the 
children paste their pictures together to form a collage. 
The collage can be displayed on the bulletin board. 


A “Movie” Activity 


The children may enjoy making a “movie” showing dif- 
ferent groups that class members belong to. This activity 
can extend over several days. First, have the class decide 
what groups to show. Then have the children make draw- 
ings of the group playing together. The drawings can be 
made on rolls of brown paper. The paper can then be 
wound on cardboard tubes. Two children can unroll the 
paper for the rest of the class to watch the “movie.” 
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Is this a group? 
Tell why or why not. F’ 


Is this a group? 
Tell why or why not. 


Is this a group? 
Tell why or why not. 











People in a group 
work or play together. 

What each one does can change 
what the others do. 


People in a group 
need each other. 





Concept: Group Behavior 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 50 and 51 


Have the children carefully study the six pictures on these 
pages. They should try to figure out which pictures show 
groups and which do not. After they have had enough 
time to do this, have the children tell their decisions and 
the reasons for them. Then have them read and discuss 
the text. In addition, you may want to ask these questions: 


T « Do the people getting on a bus need each other? 
¢ Why? Why not? 
¢ Can you get on a bus by yourself? 
¢ Do you need other people's help? 
¢ Why aren't the people getting on the bus a group? 
¢ What rules are there for getting on a bus? 
¢ Do the mountain climbers need each other? 
e Are they a group? 
¢ Could one man climb the mountain alone? 
¢ Would it be easier or harder? 
¢ Would he enjoy it as much? Why? Why not? 
e Have you ever played hopscotch by yourself? 
e Is it as much fun as playing with other people? 
¢ Why? 


This lesson can be extended by directing the children’s 
attention to the rules that determine proper behavior in 
a group. You might ask: 


T * Can one of the climbers stop whenever he wants? 
* Does he have to ask the others first? Why? 
e Are there rules in a hopscotch game? 
¢ Would the game be fun if someone cheated? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 51 


Now have the children turn to the pictures on page 51. 
Ask: 


T « Are the people on the bench helping each other? 
e Are they sharing anything? 
¢ Do you think they know each other? 
¢ How do you know? 


With regard to the next situation: 


T ¢ Would the boys be able to put the set together alone? 
C « Yes, but not as well. 

¢ No, they can't do it right. 
T ¢ Why is their father helping them? 

e Are they helping him? How? 

e What are they learning? 

e Why are they playing together? 


In relation to the next picture, ask: 


T « What are the doctors doing together? 
e Are they helping each other? How? 


Now ask the children to think of ways that the people at 
the bus stop or those on the park bench could become a 
group. For example, they might say: 


C A lady trips while entering the bus. Those standing 
near her leap to her assistance. 
e This is a chartered bus. The people are going together 
to a football game. 
e The people on the park bench help each other do a 
crossword puzzle. 
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Concept: Group Behavior 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 52 


Before reading the text you may want to help the class con- 
sider the numbers and nature of their groups. For example, 
you might ask: 


T ¢ What kinds of groups do you eat meals with? 
C ¢ Family. 
e Friends. 
¢ School. 
¢ Scouts. 
T « Do you eat dinner at school? Why not? 
e When you are sick, who takes care of you, your mother 
or your teacher? Why? 
¢ Do you play hopscotch with your teacher? with your 
parents? with your friends? 
e What kinds of groups do you learn with? 


Continue the discussion, turning to the different rules 
followed in different groups: 


T « Name some rules that you follow in class. 

¢ Is lining up one of them? 

e When do you have to stand in lines at school? 

¢ Do you have to line up at home? Why not? 

e Is being quiet at the dinner table a rule in your family 
group? 

e Is being quiet a rule in your classroom? 

¢ Do you have to be quiet when you play outdoors with 
your friends? Why not? 

e What kinds of rules does your play group follow? 

e Are they the same as the ones you have at home or at 
school? 

¢ Are they different? Why? 





Now turn the children’s attention to the ways in which they 
can contribute to their different groups. Begin by asking: 


T « What games do you and your friends like to play? 
¢ Do all of you like to play the same games? 
* Do you ever play what others want to play? Why? 
¢ Are you helping the group when you do? How? 
¢ Have you ever asked someone who is lonely to play 
with you and your friends? 
¢ How are you helping? 
¢ How do you feel when you ask? 
¢ How do you think the other person feels? Why? 


The discussion can be applied to the school and family 
groups as well. You might ask: 


T « Do you always watch whatever you want to watch on 

television? 

¢ Do you let your brother or sister choose, too? 

e How are you helping each other when you don’t fight 
about it? 

¢ Do you take care of your younger brother or sister? 

¢ Are you helping your mother when you do? How? 

¢« How do you help out in the classroom? 

¢ How do you feel about it? 

¢ How does it make the teacher feel? Why? 


Through questions of this sort, the children can be helped 
to understand that various groups have different purposes. 
They can be aware that the members work or play together 
for different reasons, contributing to their groups in dif- 
ferent ways. 


Recording information may be new to some children. If so, 
introduce the lesson by allowing them to record various 
kinds of information. For example, they might list the 
number of different breakfast cereals that they eat, or they 
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might list the names of classmates wearing sneakers or 
the names of those wearing cotton shirts. You may want 
to have one or two of the children read the text page aloud. 
Before the children make their own records, have them 
study Ama’s list. However, as they might have difficulty 
pronouncing the names on Ama’s list, don’t have them 
read the lists aloud. 


Next, review some of the groups they belong to. Ask: 


T ¢ Do you have a family group? 
¢ Do you have a school group? 
¢ Do you have a play group? 
e Are you a member of any other groups? 
e Which ones? 


You might have the children compare their groups to 
Ama’s. For example, you might ask: 


T « Are Ama’s groups like your groups? How? 
e Why is Ama’s teacher part of her school group? 
e Why are some children in two of her groups? 
e Are some children in more than one of your groups? 
e Do you have friends who don't go to school with you? 
e Are they part of your play group? Why? 


Now the children may make their own lists. To help them, 
you may want to ditto the forms on paper. Assure the 
children that for this assignment correct spelling is not 
important. Also tell them that they don’t need to name 
every child in the class or school. They should select the 
names of children who sit near them or who they work best 
with. Also remind them that people other than classmates 
may be considered members of the school group. For 
example, the teacher, principal, secretary, and custodian. 
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Concept: Group Behavior 


INTRODUCING “FIND OUT”: page 53 


Have the children review the lists they made for the pre- 
vious lesson. Then have the children think about how group 
members help one another. For example, you could ask 
some of the following questions about family groups: 


T « What might happen if no one in your family cooked 
meals? 
e Would you have to cook your own dinner? 
¢ How would you feel about it? 
e How would the other members of your family group 
feel about it? 
¢ What do you do to help out in your family? 
¢ Do you take care of your younger brother or sister? 
Do you help set the table for dinner? 
¢ Do you help clear the table? 
e lf you don’t make your bed at home, does someone 
else have to do it? 
e Do you pick up your toys after you’re finished with 
them? Why? 
e Would someone else have to do it if you didn’t? 
e How are you helping your family when you clean up? 
e How are you helping yourself? 


An Art Activity 


The children can draw pictures of one of their jobs at home 
(feeding the pet, making beds, picking up toys, and so on). 
Display the pictures under captions for the different jobs. 





Now turn the questioning to how members of play groups 
help one another. 


T « Do members of your play group help you? How? 
¢ Do you expect each other to follow rules? 
¢ Do you expect each other not to cheat? Why? 
¢ Suppose someone cheated whenever he or she played 
games. Would you want him or her to be part of your 
play group? Why? 
¢ How would you feel about that person? 


A Dramatic Activity 


You may want several children to act out the following 
situation. Each member of a play group is to do a certain 
job: one brings the toys, one sets them up, one gives them 
out, and one picks them up. One group member does not 
perform his/her job. Ask the following questions afterward: 


T ¢ Should someone else have to do that job? Why? 
¢ How might that change the group? 
¢ How might the person who has to do the extra work 
feel? 
¢ How might the rest of the group feel? 
¢ What might the group do? 
¢ How do you think the person who did not do the job 
felt? 
Now turn the questioning to how members of a school 
group may help each other: 


T * How do the children in your classroom help you? 
¢ How does a teacher help you? 
¢« Who do you help in your school group? How? 
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T « Do you study? 
¢ Whom are you helping when you do? 
¢« Does anyone ever help you study? Who? How? 
¢ What are some rules you follow in the classroom? 
e If you don’t follow them, are you helping the group? 
Why not? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 53 


Now have the children look at page 53. Have one of the 
children read aloud the page and the list. Ask: 


T ¢ What kind of group does this refer to? 
* How do you know? 
¢ Do you think all the children in the group are listed? 
Why? Why not? 


Now have the children write their own lists. Tell them to 
think of one of the groups they belong to. If possible, ditto 
a form for them to use, heading one column “Group Mem- 
ber’'s Names” and the other “Group Member's Jobs.” Tell 
them to try and include the name of everyone in the group. 
Afterward, you may want to display their lists on the bulletin 
board. 


A Want-Ad Activity 


The children may enjoy making a want ad section for a 
newspaper. Tell them to think of something they do that 
they would rather not do. They should describe what the 
job is, when it has to be done, and what qualities the 
person doing the job should have. They might also write 
ads for jobs they would like to have. These can also be 
posted on the bulletin board. 
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What kind of group is this? : 
What are they doing together? Keg > Pas 


Pe 


What kind of group is this? 
Why do you think they 


ae Wert rs 


A tg 


a e 5 ets need each other? 
Vv i Z 


What kind of group is this? 
What are they doing together? 
Why do they need each other? 





Concept: Group Behavior 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 54 


Use a collection of magazine pictures for the class to sort. 
Divide the class into small groups, giving each group 
some pictures. These should be sorted into two categories: 
play groups and work groups. Then ask: 


T ¢ How are the groups the same? 
e How are they different? 
e How are the people in them alike? 
e How are they different? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have members of the class read the text aloud. Let 
different children suggest responses. The children will 
probably describe the groups in different ways. The top 
picture, for example, could be labeled a school group, a 
music group, or a play group. Accept any reasonable 
answer as appropriate, but elicit evidence for each answer. 


By discussing questions like the following, the children 
will strengthen their understanding that groups are formed 
for different purposes. 


T ¢ Why do you think each group in the pictures gets 

together? 

e Would children play music where men were working 
on cars? Why not? 

e What kind of group do the men belong to? 

e Would the boys play baseball in the classroom? 

e Would they be part of a different group if they were in 
a classroom? Why? 

e Name three good rules for a music class. 

e Must the players play the same song? Why? 





¢ In what ways do you suppose the men working on the 
car help each other? 

¢ Might they talk over the problem? Why? 

* Could one person do the job? 

¢ Would it take more time? Why? 

¢ Can you play baseball by yourself? 

¢ What players do you need? 


Continue to discuss the ways in which members of a group 
need each other to facilitate their work. Ask: 


T « Name some games that need several people. 
e Name some that one person can play alone. 
e Which do you prefer? 
e« Name some jobs that need two or more people. 
¢ What is a small job a person can do alone? 
* Can one person do a large job? 
¢« Can many do it in less time? 
e Which is easier? 
« How many of you have parents who work alone? 
e How many have parents who work with other people? 


In discussing the lower picture, the children can continue 
to apply their understandings of group interaction and 
interdependence. 


T « Do all games you know have rules? 

¢ Is a game fun if the rules aren’t followed? 

¢ Will one child enjoy throwing a ball if there is no one 
to catch it? 

¢ Do you know any ball games that can be played alone? 

¢ Suppose one of the boys didn't try to catch the ball. 
Would he be helping the team? 

¢ How do the team members help each other? 

¢ How is the baseball group like other groups? 

* Do the words team and group mean the same? 
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Now the discussion may be related to the children’s own 
play groups: 


T ¢ When you play games with your friends, do you depend 

on each other? How? 

¢ Do you expect each other to follow the rules? 

e When you play jump rope, do you expect each other 
to wait for a turn? Why? 

e What would happen if one of you didn’t? 

e What would happen if you turned the rope too fast? 

¢ What would happen if someone stopped turning the 
rope whenever he or she wanted? 

¢ Have you ever done these things? Why not? 

¢ How would your groups feel if you did? Why? 


A Cooperative Activity 


Send one child at a time to the board to add a part to an 
automobile. For example, one might put on the wheels, 
another the roof, a third the trunk, and so forth. Point out 
that real automobiles are put together in a similar fashion. 


T ¢ Why do you think automobiles are made this way? 


A Story Activity 


Ask the children to think about a mythical boy who lives by 
himself in the mountains or in the woods. Have them make 
up a story about the boy’s life. Ask: 


T « What does the boy have to do for himself? 
¢ Does he enjoy being by himself? Why? 
e Would he enjoy being with other people? 
¢ How might he need other people? 
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People like to be 


with other people. 


This is why many 
people like to be 
in groups. 


Hiroshi belongs to this group. 
What do these boys do 
together? 


Rusty belongs to this group. 
What are they 
doing together? 


Rani belongs to this group. 
What are they doing 
together? 





Concept: Group Behavior 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 55 


Ask the children to study the first picture on page 55. Have 
them read the paragraph opposite the picture. Use ques- 
tions like the following to focus their attention on group 
characteristics: 


T ¢ Why did the group get together? 
e Do they all want to play the same game? 
e« How do you know? 
e Will the boys follow certain rules? 
e What do you think the rules might be? 
e What might the other boys do If Hiroshi does not follow 
the rules? 
¢ How will they feel about it? 
e Why do you think so? 


Now have the children examine the picture of the Boy 
Scouts. They are building a birdhouse (but accept any 
reasonable suggestion). Ask: 


T ¢ Why are the boys a group? 
e Why are they wearing uniforms? 
e Does this group have rules? 
e Do all the boys follow the rules? 
e How do you know? 


A Find-the-Rule Activity 


If anyone in the class is a member of a scouting group, or 
knows someone who is, have him/her bring a scouting 
handbook to class. Children can take turns discovering 
the rules as they appear in the various mottoes, pledges, 
and badge-work requirements. 





Now have the children turn to the picture showing Rani as 
a member of a group getting water at a well. Ask: 


T * What rules does Rani follow in this group? 

¢ How do you know? 

¢ How do you think she feels about what the others ex- 
pect of her? 

¢ How did Rani learn to balance a water jug on her head? 

¢ Do you think Rani’s mother helped her to fill the jar 
with water? 

¢ How is Rani helping her mother? 


Now turn the children’s attention to themselves: 


T * How do you help your family group? 
¢ Do you sometimes go to the store by yourself to get 
something your family needs? 
¢ Do you carry groceries into the kitchen? Why? 
¢ Does your family need you? 
¢« Do you need your family? How? 


Now ask the children to compare the three situations 
illustrated: 


T ¢ Which picture shows a play group? 
¢ Which picture shows a work group? 
¢ Can a play group also be a work group? How? 


An Imagination Activity 


Describe the activities of a mythical boy named Carlos 
who lives in Spain. Then, let individual children make up a 
group situation that explains the activity. For example: 


T * Carlos comes home tired. 
C * Carlos and his friends were playing ball after school. 
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The children compare the groups shown in the pictures 
and relate them to their own lives: 


T ¢ Doyou think that Rani belongs toa group like Hiroshi's? 

¢ Do you belong to a group like Hiroshi’s? Why? Why 
not? 

¢ Does Rani belong to a group like Rusty’s? 

« Do you? Why? Why not? 

¢ Do you think that Hiroshi or Rusty have learned to 
carry a water jar like Rani? 

¢ Have you? Why not? 

¢ Would an American girl learn to balance a jar on her 
head if she lived with Rani? 

¢ Why do you think so? 

¢ Would she learn to do it by herself or from other people? 

e¢ What group would she join when she went to fill the 
jar? Why? 


You might also want to bring up the value of companionship. 


The following questions will point out that people enjoy 
and need other people in work and play groups. 


T * Could Hiroshi play a baseball game by himself? 
e Why not? 
¢ Would it be as much fun? Why? 
¢ Who do you think taught Rusty and his friends to build 
a birdhouse? 
¢ Why do you think Rani goes to the well with a group? 


Some children may want to describe situations in which 
they have been lonely. Or, you might ask the class: 


T ¢ What can you do about being lonely? 
¢ How can you help someone who feels lonely? 
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What are these people doing? 
Why are they a group? 


This picture shows the first group to go to the North Pole. 
Why do you think they went to the North Pole in a group? 


This group works for a city. 
What may they do together? 
Why would they need 

each other? 


Name this group. 

What are they doing 
together? 

Why do they need each 
other? 


56 





Concept: Group Behavior 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 56 


These pages are slightly more abstract and difficult than 
the previous ones. You may want to begin by writing the 
following words on the board: mayor, police chief, police- 
man, doctor, surgeon, astronaut, explorer. Ask for volun- 
teers to tell the class what the different words mean, or 
what the different people named do. If the children have 
difficulty with any of the terms, define it for them. Then ask: 


T « What is alike about most of these people? 
C « They do things in groups. 
¢ They work together. 
T « What might be different about some of them? 
C « A mayor might work alone sometimes. 
¢ | see the doctor by himself. 
T « Do any people help doctors and mayors? 
C ¢ Secretaries and nurses. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at the top picture on page 56. 
Have someone read the text aloud. Ask: 


T * Who do you think these people are? 
Then have them answer the text questions. You may ask: 


T ¢ What other people help cities and towns run smoothly? 
C * Garbage men and bus drivers. 


Ask the children to look at the lower picture and read the 
text. Besides the text questions, you might want to ask: 


T « Why are so many people needed during an operation? 
e What jobs might some of these people have? 

C ¢ One puts the person to sleep. 
¢ One finds the tools. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 57 


Have the children look at the top picture on page 57 and 
read the text. Ask: 


T ¢ Can astronauts go to the moon by themselves? 
e Who helps them? 
C « Doctors. 
¢ Builders of equipment. 
¢ Engineers. 
T ¢ When the first astronauts went to the moon, could they 
all land on the moon? Why? Why not? 
C ¢ No, one of them had to orbit in the spaceship so he 
could help get the others back. 


Now have the children focus attention on the lower pictures. 
Read and discuss the text. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Why doyou suppose this picture was not photographed 
but was done by an artist? 
C « The people didn’t take a camera. 
¢ This happened a long time ago and people didn't have 
cameras. 
T * How could Eskimos help this explorer? 
¢ How could the dogs help this explorer? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


The children may be interested in learning more about 
exploration of the North Pole. You might ask the librarian 
to help you locate magazine articles or books on this 
subject to read aloud. Also, the January, 1970 issue of 
Highlights for Children (Volume 25, Number 1) has an 
article entitled “Matthew Henson: North Pole Explorer’ 
by Marguerite Buranelli. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 58 


You might divide the class into two groups. Have one show 

: friends having a disagreement about what game to play. 

FIND OUT 2s - Have the other group show a family disagreement about 
! which television program to watch. Afterward, ask: 


T * How would you settle the argument? 
e Would one person settle it? Who? 
¢ Do families settle arguments the way friends do? 
¢ Can you still be friends after an argument? Why? 


Now have the children continue their skits, but this time 
have them show the argument being settled. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text and page 58 and dis- 
cuss the questions there. You might also want to ask: 


T ¢ Do boys always argue? Why? Why not? 
¢ Do girls always get along together? Why? Why not? 
e Have you ever had an argument with your friends? 
e What happened? 
ee ey * Did you play with them again? Why? 

Which picture shows a group not getting along together? * Do you enjoy arguing? Why? Why not? 

What could they be saying to each other? ¢ Do you think explorers argue? Why? Why not? 

Think of a time when you did not > see e What might explorers disagree about? 

get along with a group. aie Sa = Se ¢ Do doctors argue? Why? Why not? 

What did you do about it? i e What might doctors disagree about? 

e What happens when you get very angry? 

e Do you say things you don't really mean? 

¢ Do you feel sorry afterward? 

¢ What do you say to your friends then? 


NS a 


Do you still belong to this group? 


What can people do when their group 
is not getting along? : 





A Group-Agreement Activity 


Have the children offer suggestions for a play or work 
activity in the classroom. Write their suggestions on the 
board. Then ask: 


T « How can we best decide what to do? 


Let the class decide what would be the fairest method. 
Then ask: 


T * Why do you think (voting) is the fairest method? 
¢ What would be an unfair method? Why? 
¢ Will (voting) work if only two people are arguing? Why? 
e Why not? 


Now ask the class to do the activity. 


A Research Activity 


Have the children interview a member of each of their 
groups: family, one play group, and a school group. They 
should ask the member to tell about a disagreement and 
how it was settled. The children can share their reports 
with each other. You might ask: 


T *« Which ways of settling disagreements do you think 
work best? Why? 
¢ Which ways don’t work? Why? 
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WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 58 


One reason that people join groups is because they like 
to feel needed or they like to belong. To bring out this point, 
present the children with this situation: One day a teacher 
chose Julia and Carl to be team captains for a spelling 
game. They started choosing teams. Billy is the last one 
chosen. Julia’s team has to take him. Now ask the class: 


T ¢ Why do you think the group didn’t want him? 
¢ How might Billy feel? 
¢ How else can teams be chosen? 
¢ How do you feel when a group doesn’t want you? 


Now give the children an opportunity to discuss when group 
members do not help each other. For example, you can ask: 


T « What happens when someone in our group becomes a 
problem? 
¢ What if we all are listening to a record, and Carol de- 
cides to pretend she is a screeching violin? 
e What can the group do? 
¢ What should Carol do? 
¢ What if Carol doesn’t do as she should? 


A Discussion Activity 


You may want to divide the class into three groups. Give 
each group one of the following topics to discuss: 


¢ What should you do if someone in your group is really 
bossy? 

e What if there is someone in your group who just won't 
do his or her share of the work? 

e What if there is someone in your group who seems bored 
or not interested? 
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THE BIG IDEA THE BIG IDEA 


Which picture shows 
a group? 


Why do you think so? 


Members of a group need each other. 





Concept: Group Behavior 


INTRODUCING “THE BIG IDEA”: page 59 


You might introduce the big idea demonstrated on these 
pages by dividing the class into two groups: one to perform 
and one to act as audience. The performing group should 
pantomine two scenes: 


¢ A group of people working together. 
¢ People who are merely near each other. 


When they finish, ask the audience: 


T * What were the people doing in the first skit? 
¢ Were they a group? Why? Why not? 
¢« What about the people in the second skit? Were they 
a group? Why? Why not? 
¢ What do you think makes people a group? 
C « They like to do the same things. 
e They help each other. 
¢ They like each other. 
e They plan to do things together. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at and read page 59. Besides 
the text questions, you may want to ask: 


T * What kinds of groups are shown here? 
C » Work groups. 
¢ Family groups. 
T ¢ Can one person build a house alone? 
¢ Would it take longer? 
¢ How are the men in the picture helping each other? 
e What do you think each person did to help prepare the 
picnic? 
¢ Would the parents have as much fun if they didn’t take 
their children along? Why? Why not? 
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WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 60 


Now have the children look at and read page 60. You may 
also want to ask: 


T ¢ Which people are working together? 
e Which people need each other? 
e Which picture shows a group? Why? 


A Song Activity 
Divide your class into two groups to sing this round: 
Make New Friends 
1 2 3 4 
55 Seacrest tte 


Make new friends but keep the old; One is sil-ver and the oth—-er gold 




















Afterward, you can ask these questions to emphasize 
group interdependence: 


T « How did you need each other to sing this song? 
e What happens when someone starts at the wrong time? 
e Is it more fun to sing alone or with others? Why? 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw and color their responses to the 
following questions. 


T * What things can be done better alone? 
¢ What things can be done better in groups? 


When the children are finished, have them display their 
pictures and discuss their reasons. 
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BEFORE YOU GO ON 


This subsection provides an interlude in the sequence of 
units. The family book described, is intended to serve 
several purposes. First, it is a device through which the 

children can apply their understanding in the social 
B EFOR E YOU GO ON sciences to their own families and their own environments. 
That is, the family book activity extends the learning 
materials to the children’s personal lives. Second, it is a 
continuing activity that the children can engage in through- 
out the year. Third, it enables the children to record history, 
and to participate in making and keeping records. 


Begin Your Family Book 


The text extends the children’s reading vocabulary and 
furnishes explanations of the ways in which Rusty created 
his own book. You may want to discuss what the children 
might include in their books. Circumstances differ from 
classroom to classroom, and many variations on Rusty's 
book can be arranged. The essential objective is to record 
events, using one device or another. Literally, anything 
that is convenient to the classroom, that is appropriate to 
the particular children, and that represents record-keeping 
can be used. Several children, or the teacher, may have 
access to a simple camera. If not, art materials such as 
Clay, mosaics, paint, wall charts, construction paper, or 
many other devices can be substituted. Again, the impor- 
tant point is to allow the children to participate in a personal 
record-keeping activity. 


The children’s books should reflect most of their learning 
achieved throughout the year. The intermediate section 
entitled “Before You Go On” is merely the starting point 
for an activity which will be resumed in “Before You Finish” 
(text pages 145 to 153). While the children’s books can be 
extensive, remember that the books are only means to an 
end and should not become ends in themselves. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 62 


You may want to begin by doing the following activity to 
help the children gain a sense of physical proportion. Keep 
your attitude casual so that the children don’t get the 
impression that you expect perfection. 


Give out paper and tell the children to draw a picture of 
you. Say: 


T ¢ Before you begin, what is on my head? face? 
C e Hair. 
¢ Eyes. 
¢ Ears. 
T « Where are my eyes? (If you have bangs, lift them to 
show that eyes are about midway down the face.) 


Now ask the class to draw your head on the paper. Ask: 


T ¢ What part of my body is under my head? 
C ¢ Your neck. 

¢ The rest of your body. 
T « Is my neck as long as my head? 


Ask them to draw your neck and shoulders. Now let your 
arms hang down, and ask: 


T « Where on my body do my hands seem to be? 
e Which is bigger, my body from my shoulders to my 
waist or my body from my waist to my feet? 


Now the children can finish their portraits and color them. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


You may now have the class read page 62, study Rusty’s 
self-portrait, and draw their own. You may find that it would 
be best hereafter to read one page a day, and then have 
the children draw their pictures. 
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This year you may 
make a book. 

You may draw pictures 
for your book. 

This book will be 
about you. 

It will be about 

your family. 


Rusty made a 
family book. 
Here is the 

first page. 
Rusty drew this 
picture. 


Draw a picture of 
yourself for your 
family book. 

What could you put 


on the second page? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 63-65 


Before reading page 63, be alert and sensitive to those 
children who come from broken families. Be prepared to 
help them decide who to show in a family picture. One 
possibility is for them to show those family members they 
are with the most. If they want to show others, GREAT! 
Some children might feel they should show grandparents, 
aunts, and uncles. First, encourage them to draw their 
immediate family —those living at their home. Then, if time 
permits and they want to show other relatives, all the 
better! 





After reading pages 63 and 64, the children should think 
about and answer these questions in their drawing or 
photograph: 


T ¢ Who is in your family? 
¢ Do you have any pets in your family? 
e Will you show them? 


The picture on page 65 is here for two purposes. First, it 
shows a child’s drawing of a home. Second, it can be used 
to teach a lesson on the directions right and /eft. After Here is the next page in Rusty’s book. 
reading the text on page 65, you may want to ask: 
Rusty drew this picture of his family. 


T * What does Rusty show in his picture? i 
What other way could he show his 


¢ What will you show in yours? ; 
¢ Will you have blue sky or rain? family? 


It is interesting that Rusty did not leave the typical “air 
space” in his picture. Many children color a strip of blue 
for sky, Mr. or Ms. Smiling Sun, the ground, and, in between, 
uncolored space. You might want to call attention to 
Rusty’s keen perception. 


Turn this page to find out. 


T * Does Rusty’s picture show a sunny day? 
e Do you need to show-the sun to show a sunny day? 





Will you take pictures 

for your book? 

Or will you make drawings? 
You can do one or both. 


64 


Here is another 
picture of Rusty 
with his family. 


Rusty's friend took 
this picture. 


Which boy is Rusty? 
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Rusty drew his home for his family book. 


Rusty’s home is in the middle. 

Is the brown house left or right of 
Rusty's house? 

Is the white house left or right? 
Draw a picture of your home. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 66-68 
After reading the text for page 66, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What does Rusty show in his picture? 
¢ Does his picture show his family at work or at play? 
e What do your families do together? 


Have the children select one idea and then think about 
these questions before they draw their pictures: 


T « Where will your family be? 
e Will the weather be cold or warm? 


As the children deal with page 67, be sure that they do not 
overlook their mothers. You might ask them to draw a pic- 
ture of her, too. Say: 


T ¢ What groups is your mother in? 
e Which one do you want to show? 
¢ Who will you show in the group? 


After the children read page 68, you may want to ask: 


T « What things do you see on this table? 
¢ Who celebrates this holiday? Why? 
e Does your family celebrate this day? If so, how? 





Encourage the children to include in their Family Book a 

picture of a holiday they celebrate or another family cus- 

tom. In addition, for fun, they could draw a picture of a Rusty drew this picture of his family group. 
“Holiday of the Future.” Now they can really let their He wanted to show his family playing together. 
imaginations run wild. Ask: 


T ¢ What will you call your holiday? 
e Why have it? 
e What is the date? Draw a picture of your family playing together. 


After they draw their pictures, they can “show and tell.” 66 
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Rusty’s father is in this picture. 

He is a pilot. 

Who works with him? 

How do they need each other? 

Draw a picture of a father’s work group. 
Or show a mother’s work group. 
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Introductions: Finding Your way 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Geographic features of the earth affect human behavior. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


People live in a physical environment. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 





Finding Your Way 

1 Recognize alternative ways to represent their environ- 
ment. 

P b 2 ldentify and begin to use tools (maps and compasses) 

bw a to help them find ways between places. 

3. Construct rough floor plans and maps of different areas 
of their environment. 


} 
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The children will use, explore, and/or construct: 


| 

i 

| 
1. A road map. 
A compass. 


2 
3 Floor plans for school. 
4 Acity block map. 
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WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


To help the children begin to describe or represent the 
physical environment in spatial terms, this unit introduces 
the basic geographic skills of representing where you are, 
where you are going, and how you might get there. 


| The children will gain a working sense of compass direc- 
| tions by relating actual objects in their environment to the 


compass points. They will begin to understand the relation 
of a map to the physical setting it describes by first walking 
through their school and school neighborhood and then 
drawing a map of both. The children will vary greatly 
in their ability to understand models, such as globes and 
maps, and a pattern of direction and relationships among 
objects and areas, such as maps and compass directions. 
Remember, this unit is an introduction to the idea of direc- 
tion and map symbols. 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


e Can he/she identify compass roses, maps, and some 
symbols on them? V 

Can he/she identify familiar locations on a map? V 
Can each child use the compass directions to locate 
objects? V+ 

Can he/she construct a floor plan? V+ 

Can he/she find and point out directional clues on a 
map? V+ 





PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Demonstration Activity (page 70) 
A Map Activity (pages 70-71) 

A Directions Activity (pages 70-71) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (page 72) 

A Seating-Chart Arrangement (page 73) 
A Compass Activity (page 74) 

A Compass-Walk Activity (page 74) 
A Demonstration Activity (page 75) 
A Directions Activity (page 75) 

An Atlas Activity (page 79) 

A Rearrangement Activity (page 80) 
A Map or Model Activity (page 80) 
An Outline-Map Activity (oage 80) 


NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 If there is a sandbox or beach In or near your community — 
(or if Some parent can provide the class with an indoor 
sandbox), the children could use it as a map-making tool. 
Sandbox maps are easily erased! 


2 Pairs of children can use clay (or a mixture of two cups — 
of flour, and 3/4 cup of salt, water, and food color) to create 
imaginary and changeable environments. Te will SN}0y 
telling each other about Inet Ciestens 












3 Common jump ropes can serve as boundaries for 
instant hypothetical environments either in class or on the 
playground. The children can bring in miniature toys of 
people, trucks, and buildings. (Be sure their names are on 
these.) As teams of children work on their instant environ- 
ments, they will have to deal with inconsistency of scale. 
“Pretending” will help resolve this problem. While the 
children are creating, you can circulate among the groups, 
asking about their environments, and discussing scale or 
other problems with them. 


4 lf a new building project is under way or has been 
completed recently in your community, check with the 
contractor or future occupants to see if they have scale 
models and blueprints of their project. The children will 
enjoy seeing and discussing such models and prints. 


5 Bring in weather maps from newspapers. Have the 
children study and discuss this special kind of map. If 
possible, arrange to have a meteorologist visit your class 
to explain some of the more elementary aspects of weather- 
map reading. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1. The following poem may interest the children: 


¢ Goldie Smith: “Maps,” in Marjory Lawrence, ed.: A Begin- 
ning Book of Poems (Menlo Park, Ca.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1967). 


2 The following films will enrich this unit: 


e Let's Make a Map (color, 11 minutes) 
¢ Maps of Our Schoo! (color, 8 minutes) 
| BFA Educational Media: 2211 Michigan Ave., Santa 
| Monica, California 90404. 


INTRODUCTION 


¢ What's a Compass (color, 5 minutes) 
National Broadcasting Company TV: 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, Room 914, New York, New York 10020. 


3 The children may be interested in seeing an aerial view 
of an airport. Using official school stationery you can order 
a free copy of: 


¢ Los Angeles International Airport in Pictures 
Los Angeles Department of Airports: Public Relations 
Dept., 1 World Way, Los Angeles, California 90009. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning this 
unit, you may want the children to do the following activity: 


Have the children focus their attention on the location of 
people and things around them and play “I’m thinking of a 
place (or something, or someone).” The one who is “it” 
describes, using compass directions, a way of getting to 
that place, and the other children try to guess the place. 
The place should be in the classroom, or at least in the 


school. 


As the children engage in the activity, you may want to 
watch for: 


e Whether the children use word symbols for directions, 
such as left or right or north, south, east, or west. 

¢ Whether the children read, create, and use picture sym- 
bols and how many. 

¢ Whether they think of a variety of routes. 
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How did this boy get help? 
This boy is lost. When have you been lost? 
What can he do? How did you find your way? 


70 71 





Concept: Physical Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 70 
Before reading page 70, you may want to say: 


T ¢ Tell about a time when you were lost. 
¢ How does it feel to be lost? 
¢ How did you find your way? 


Call on several children to describe their experiences. 
Then have the children look at page 70 and read the text. 
Ask: 


T « Where do you think this boy is? 
C « In a shopping center. 
T ¢ What can he do to find his way? 
C « Ask an adult for help. 

¢ Find a policeman. 

¢ Wait for his mother to find him. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 71 


Now have the class look at page 71. You may also want to 
ask: 


T « How many of you have been with your parents when 
they’ve gotten lost? 
¢ What do they do to find their way? 
C « Stop in a gas station and ask. 
¢ Get a map from the glove compartment. 
T « Why do people get lost? 
C « They don't watch where they're going. 
¢ They wander off from their parents. 
¢ They don't listen to or follow directions. 


(pupil's pp. 70-71) 


A Demonstration Activity 


If you have a large map of your town or city, you might tack 
it to the bulletin board. Take a marking pen and circle the 
block the school is on and call the children’s attention to 
that place. Then have different children go to the map and 
try to find various places, such as the block they live on, a 
street where their parents shop, a park they play in, and so 
on. These can also be marked with a marking pen. 


A Map Activity 


You may want to draw and then ditto maps of your school 
playground. These should direct the children from one 
point to another. If you choose to use symbols for land- 
marks, be sure to discuss them with the children. At recess, 
have the class follow the paths you indicated on the maps. 


A Directions Activity 


If possible, you might have the class practice giving and 
listening to directions. You might have various children 
take messages to teachers in other parts of the school. Say: 


T ¢ | want you to take this note to Mrs. . She's in 
room 214. You go three doors to the right, turn, go up 
the stairs, turn right again, and her room is two doors 
from there. 





You might then ask the child to repeat your directions. Then 
let the child take the note. When he/she returns, ask: 


T + Did you use the directions | gave you? 
¢ Did you use another method? What? 
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Joan is making a map of her classroom. 
She draws the shape of the room. 


Then she draws little pictures of what 
is in the room. 


People use tools to find where they are. 
They use tools to learn how to go places. She draws the desks, the windows, and the door. 


Joan will use this map to show her 
What tools are these people using? mother where she sits. 





Concept: Physical Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 72 


You may want to display various road maps available to 
members of the American Automobile Association. Dis- 
cuss the different symbols used, how different kinds of 
roads are marked, and the difference between an aerial 
view and a road map. If possible, also bring in flight or 
navigational charts to show and discuss differences in 
the maps used by a pilot, a boatsman, and a driver. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read and discuss page 72. You may 
also want to ask some of the following questions: 


T ¢ What things do you find on road maps? 
¢ Why do people need maps? 
e Who uses maps? 
e Where do you find maps? 
C « Stores. 
e Phone books. 
¢ Gas stations. 
¢ Schools. 
T « What do you suppose it was like for early explorers 
who traveled without maps? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You may want to select and read a story about an early 
explorer such as Columbus or Magellan. Or you may ask 
a librarian if he/she can help you locate a suitable book 
about early mapmakers. 


(pupil's pp. 72-73) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 73 
Before reading page 73, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What is happening here? 
¢ How does this girl show what things are in the room? 


Now have someone read the text. Then, ask: 


T ¢ Why would Joan want to show her mother where she 
sits? 
C ¢ For fun. 
¢ Her mother asked her. 
¢ For school open house. 
T ¢ Why do other people want to make a map or plan of a 
room? 
C « To decide where to put furniture. 


A Seating-Chart Arrangement 


You may want to have the children devise new seating 
arrangements. First, have them make a chart of the present 
seating arrangement. They can divide their papers into as 
many columns as there are desk rows in your room, and 
then draw circles on their papers to indicate desks. Now 
divide the class into groups and have each group discuss 
other seating possibilities. When the groups have decided 
on their arrangements, have each group make a chart. 
You might display the seating charts on the bulletin board, 
and, perhaps, try each arrangement for a day or week. 
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Joan uses this tool ~<, 
to help her with her map. ( 
It is called a compass. 

A compass shows directions. 
The N means north. 

North is a direction. 

Name the other directions 
on this compass. 

Which way is the needle pointing? 


Joan finds which way is north in her room. 
She draws the direction on her map like this. 


74 








Concept: Physical Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 74 
Before reading the text, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What do you see in this top picture? 
e What do you know about this tool? 
e Have you ever used a compass before? 


You may want to draw a large, simple Compass on the 
board so that the children may refer to it when they need 
to name some of the directions. 


Now have the children take time to read and study page 74. 


A Compass Activity 


With the children, use a compass to determine an approxi- 
mation of north, south, east, and west in the classroom. If 
four room walls nearly represent these directions, you can 
make directional name cards to attach to each wall, putting 
the “north card” on the north wall. Face north as you do this 
and, before turning back, tell the children that when one 
faces north, south is always behind. Now have a child take 
the “south card” and attach it to the south wall. Again 
resume the position of facing north. Tell the class that 
when one faces north, the direction east is always to the 
right. East is where the sun comes up. Now have a child 
take the “east card” and attach it to the east wall. Continue 
to face north, and ask the children if they know which 
direction is to the left when one faces north. If there is no 
response, you should tell them, “West is to the left when a 
person is facing north, and west is where the sun sets.” 


If your classroom walls do not nearly represent these direc- 
tions, you can hang the directions from the ceiling, like a 
weather vane. 


If you have displayed various maps on the bulletin board, 
have the class survey them to locate the compass rose on 
each. Have a child circle the compass rose. Then ask: 


T ¢ Why might a map have directions marked on it? 


In the event that your community uses directional names 
with street names, you may want to have the class discuss 
what these names mean. For example; if your town has a 
North Maple and a South Maple street, you may want to ask: 


T « Who knows where North Maple Street is? 
¢ What is it north of? 
e Why do you think we have streets named north and 
south? 
¢ Would you rather use another name for South Maple 
Street? Why? Why not? 


A Directions Game 


If you have determined and posted the directions north, 
south, east, and west in the room, the class may enjoy 
playing the following game. 


Arrange the children’s chairs, if possible, so that they 
(and you) face north. From this position, you and they can 
describe where various class members are in relation to 
one another. For example, you might begin by saying: 


T ¢ |'m thinking of a child who sits two seats south of Billy. 
Who is it? 


The first child to guess correctly may then have a turn to 
name another child’s location, and so on. 


(pupil's p. 74) 


A Compass-Walk Activity 


If possible, have several simple compasses available for 
groups of children to use. Then, have the children take a 
walk around the school block or neighborhood. Be sure 
that each child in a group has the opportunity to use a 
compass. Again, demonstrate how to find directions. Say: 


T « If you know where north is, face north. Now, south is 
behind, east to the right, and west to the left. 


After the walk, you may want to discuss these questions: 


T ¢ When might it be good to have a compass? 
C « When you walk in the woods. 
e When you are some place new. 
T ¢ Where have you seen compasses? 
C « On car dashboards. 
¢ In airplanes. 
¢ On boats. 
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Make a map of your schoolroom. 
What things in your room will you draw? 
Which direction is north in your room? 


Show this on your map. 





Concept: Physical Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 75 


Draw a large floor plan of a room in your house, perhaps 
the living room. Be sure to include the windows, doors, and 
some furniture. Tape the floor plan to the board, and ask: 


T « Who knows what this is? 
C « A floor plan. 
e A map of a room. 


Now have various children come up to the map. Ask: 


T ¢ Where are the windows? 
e Why do you think they’re shown like that? 
e Where is the TV set? 
e Why is it shown like that? 
e Where would you have to be to view a room in this way? 
C ¢ Hanging from the ceiling. 
T ¢ Why do people make maps like this of rooms? 
C ¢ So they can see where things are. 
e So they know where to put furniture. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read page 75. You may also want 
to ask some of the following questions: 


T ¢ How much should you show in your map of the class- 
room? 
e The door? Why? 
e The windows? Why? 
e The ceiling? Why? 
e The pictures? Why? 
e All the directions? Why? 
e All the desks? Why? 


Now ask the children to draw their own maps of the room. 


A Directions Activity 


First thing in the morning on a sunny day, take the class 
and a piece of chalk outside to a pavement area. Ask: 


T * How can we find which way is east? 
C « The sun rises in the east. 


Now have the children face the east. Have a child draw a 
straight line toward the east. Another child can write east 
or an E at the proper end. Then ask: 


T « What direction is opposite east? 

C ¢ West. 

T ¢ How else could we tell which way was west? 
C « The sun goes down in the west. 


Have a child indicate west at the other end of the line. Ask: 


T ¢ What are the two directions we haven't marked? 
¢ How can we find them? 


Some children may remember that, when they face east, 
north is to their left. If not, tell them, and have a child draw 
another line, at right angles to the first, and write north at 
the proper end. 


T ¢ What direction is opposite north? 


After south is written in its proper place, you may want to 
ask: 


T ¢ Suppose we drew a line between the south and east 
lines. What direction do you suppose it would show? 
C * Southeast. 


Have a child draw that line and write its name. Then do the 
same for the other directions. 


(pupil's p. 75) 


Another Directions Activity 


If you want to provide more experience with the compass 
directions, ask one child to face east in a clear area of 
floor space in the classroom. Then ask three other children 
to take up the proper positions for the other directions. Now 
have class members take turns thinking of items located in 
the various directions. The other children can try to guess 
which item is being thought about. For example: 


C « I'm thinking of something in the southeast part of the 
room. What is it? 


The child who first guesses the item can choose the next 
item. 
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Music Room 


Look at this school map. 

Name some of the rooms you see. 

Find the art room. 

Now find the lunch room. 

Show a way to go between those rooms. 


Joan can use this map to show 

where her school is. 

Take a walk around the block where your school is. 
Write down the names of the streets. 

Now draw your map. 

Use a compass to show which street is north 

of your school. 

Show the direction north on your map. 





Concept: Physical Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 76 


In addition to having the children walk their fingers between 
the art room and lunchroom, as suggested on page 76, 
you may want to call out sequences of rooms. You may 
also want to ask these questions: 


T ¢ Does our school have a map on display? 
¢ How could a school map be helpful? 
e Who might use a school map? 

C « New children. 
e Visitors. 


If your building does not have a school map, you might 
want to ask instead: 


T ¢ Where would you put a school map in our building? 
Why? 
¢ If you were to make a school map, what would you 
need to show? 
C « Everything. 
¢ Halls. 
¢ Classrooms. 
¢ Gym. 
¢ Custodian room. 


Some of the more skillful mapmakers may want to draw a 
school map similar to the one on this page. Those children 
who do make maps could demonstrate their use by 
following the directions given on page 76. You may want 
to continue drilling the children on the understanding of 
directions by asking: 


T ¢ What room is south of the lunchroom? 
e What room is east of the lunchroom? 
¢« How do you know? 


(pupil's pp. 76-77) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 77 
Before the children read page 77, you might ask them: 
T ¢ What does this map show? 


Now have them read the text. You may either take the class 
on a walk around the school block, or they may determine 
the street names from the maps you may have on display 
in the classroom. All class members should participate in 
these activities. 


If you take a walk, you may want to correlate a math activity 
with this mapping activity. Prior to the walk, the class can 
review the difference between odd and even numbers. 
(Even numbers are when you count by 2’s. Odd numbers 
are the others.) 


As the children walk, have them determine the side of the 
street by the use of odd or even numbers. 


T * How can this numbering system help people find their 
ways? 
¢ In which direction do the numbers get higher? lower? 
¢ How can this help you find your way? 


Now the children have the information they need to draw 
their maps. You may want to assist them in drawing their 
compass rose and in writing the names of the streets in 
the correct places. 
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This map shows part of Joan’s city. 
Which direction is south? 


Find Joan’s home on this map. 
Now find Ross Park. 


Name the other directions. 


Help Joan find her way home from the park. 
What directions does she need to go? 
Name the streets she may use. 


What street is north of the park? 
What streets go east and west? 





Concept: Physical Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 78 


These two map pages are provided to give the class further 
practice in working with map symbols and directions. 
Either or both maps may be used by your whole class or 
by small groups of children working together. 


Before the children read the text on page 78, you may want 
to ask: 


T « What does this map show? 
¢ How is this map like Joan’s block map? 
¢ How is it different? 


Have the children use their fingers to locate various places 
on this map. You can call out directions. For example: 


T ¢ Point to the school. 
¢ Move your finger three blocks to the east. 
e Where are you? 
¢ Now, move your finger two blocks south. 
¢ Where are you? 


A Map Activity 


You might have each member of the class go to one of the 
maps of your community displayed on the bulletin board. 
The child should circle the part of the street where his/her 
house is located. (You may have to help some of the 
children with this task.) 


This activity can be turned into a game by having each 
child give directions to the class to see if anyone can find 
the correct street. For example: 


C + My house is ten blocks north of the school and two 
blocks east. 


(pupil's pp. 78-79) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 79 


Have the whole class read page 79 aloud and answer the 
questions. Then have the children choose partners. Using 
the text map, the partners can take turns being Hiroshi 
while the other partner names the locations that Hiroshi 
should walk to. 


An Atlas Activity 


Your class may be interested in studying the maps found 
in an atlas. An opaque projector would be helpful as that 
way the whole class could view the pages together. If such 
a machine is not available, you might preview an atlas 
with small groups of children so that each child gets a 
chance to spend some time with the individual maps. 


You could call attention to a map of the United States, 
pointing out the state in which the school is located and 
the bordering states. You might ask a child to find the 
compass rose on the page. Then see if another child can 
locate your community on the map of the state. You can 
coach by saying: 


Te (the name of your community) is in the south- 
east part of the state. No, more south than that. Now, a 


little to the east. 





You might also draw attention to maps of the nations 
mentioned in their text: Mexico, Greece, India, Japan, and 
Ghana. 


Remember, though, that the intent of this activity is simply 
to preview—not to learn the skills of using an atlas. 
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Name these tools. 


Who uses them? 


Why do we need them? 





Concept: Physical Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 80 


Have the children read page 80. You may need to help 
them with the answers. For example, you can ask: 


T ¢ Do policemen ever use Compasses or maps? When? 

C ¢ Helicopter police need to know what roads to fly over. 

T ¢ Do hikers ever use a compass? Why? 

C ¢ There might not be any roads with names on them 
where they hike. 


As you or the class mentions a group that uses maps and 
compasses, write the names on the board. 


The class may now enjoy writing a short story about an 
experience of one of the above-mentioned groups in using 
either a map or compass. When the children finish writing, 
they can read their stories aloud to the rest of the class. 


A Map or Model Activity 


If the children seem interested in practicing their map- 
making abilities, you might have them select something 
else to map: for example, another room in their home, their 
home itself, their playground, their neighborhood, and so 
on. Be sure to help with any problems they may encounter, 
such as showing stairs, second floors, street names, and 
so on. Some children may enjoy making a model of a room. 
They can use a shoe box for the room and make the furni- 
ture out of clay. 


An Outline Map Activity 


You might ditto an outline map of the state for each child. 
Then ask: 


T «Is this a map? Why? Why not? 
¢ What does it show? 


Have the children write the name of the state on the map. 
Then have them draw a compass rose in the lower right- 
hand corner. Ask: 


T * Who knows where our community is? 


Have the child give the location in relation to compass 
directions. For example: 


C ¢ Toward the bottom. No, south, and then west. 


Each child can put a dot for the community on his/her map. 
The class should then write the name of its community 
next to the dots. Then you may ask: 


T + What else should we show on these maps? 


Help the children locate any features they want to include. 
Afterward, they can color their maps. 
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A Rearrangement Activity 


The children may be interested in trying other arrange- 
ments for the classroom. Have them draw another floor 
plan or map of the present arrangement. Be sure they 
include all the furniture, windows, and so on. When they 
finish, have them cut out the shapes (from a differently 
colored piece of paper) of any of the things in the room 
that they would like to see somewhere else. Then have 
them move their cutouts around until they like the new 
arrangement. The pieces can then be taped or glued onto 
a new outline of the room. These maps can be displayed 
and discussed. If it is possible to actually try out some of 
their arrangements, have the class vote (or discuss what 
would be a fair method to choose some of the maps to try 
Out) on several. Then try each of the new arrangements for 
a day or a week. Afterward, the class might discuss which 
arrangement they liked best. 
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Introductions: tiving in Ditferent Places 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


People are the product of heredity and environment. 


UNIT CONCEPT — STATEMENT 


People live in a variety of environments. . = 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 


1 Observe and list details of the physical environment 
and classify them in a variety of ways. 

2 Describe several customs and activities associated ——~ 
with their environment and others’ environments. 
Compare specific aspects of two or more environments. 
Use their knowledge about their physical environment 
to speculate about the nature of other environments and 
how behavior is affected by environment. 
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CONTENT 


The children will observe and compare their environment 
with the following pictured environments: 


City scenes. a 
Country scenes. 
Desert scenes. —- 
Arctic scenes. —- 
Schoolrooms. — 
Other nations. 
Winter scenes. 
Summer scenes. 
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They will explore customs, such as meals and holidays, 
and games as parts of environments. 
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WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


The children’s awareness of their physical environment 
and how it affects the ways in which they behave should 
become more detailed as the school year progresses. This 
unit exposes them to a variety of familiar and unfamiliar 
settings in which people carry on their daily activities. As 
they compare these settings and customs with their own, 
the children will begin to recognize that what they do is 
part of their environment, too. 


The children should continually be reminded that they and 
others are worthy of ‘being in a book.” At this earliest stage, 
we hope they will realize that school is not just about other 
people, other times, and other places. It is about people 
everywhere — including ourselves. 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


« How many details can each child observe in his/her 
own environment? in a picture? V to V+ 

¢ How many activities can he/she think of that will or could 
occur in a familiar environment? Vv to V+ 

* How original is his/her list? V-+ 

e Can he/she find specific similarities in different environ- 
ments? V+ 

e Can each child verbalize or draw pictures about what 
he/she might find in other environments? V+ 





PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Collage Activity (page 87) 

A Poem Activity (page 88) 

An Art Activity (page 89) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 95) 
A Research Activity (page 96) 

A Dance Activity (page 96) 

A Visitor Activity (page 96) 

A Read-Aloud Activity (page 96) 














NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 The children may enjoy looking through magazines, or 
a picture file, to find pictures of families engaged in 
customs that are related to their environment. As they find 
the pictures, each child can explain what the family is 
doing and how the environment affects what it does. The 
pictures can also be displayed on the bulletin board. 


2 The children may want to work on murals that depict 
different parts of their environment: play environment, 
home environment, and school environment. You can divide 
the class into three groups, and then let each group decide 
on what to include in their murals. 


Some children may enjoy creating two plays or skits. 
One can show country activities and one can show city 
aCtivities. 


(4) The children may want to draw pictures of things that 
are typical of the city, and things that are typical of the 
country. You can group class members for this activity. 
When finished, the pictures can be displayed and the 
children asked: 


T « Is this typical of the country or city? Why? 
¢ Could you do this in both places? Why? Why not? 


(S> The children might enjoy, if they live in a suburb, 
discussing how a suburban environment is like both a 
city and a country environment. 


6 lf some of the children have lived in a foreign country, 
they may enjoy telling the class of their experiences in 
learning to adjust to foreign customs. 


It might also be possible to have a foreign exchange 
student visit the class. 
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ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1 The following books provide additional and interesting 

information about environments and customs: 

e Helen Doss: Friends Around the World (Nashville, Tenn.: 

Abingdon Press, 1959). 

John and Lucy Hawkinson: Little Boy Who Lives Up High 

(Chicago: Albert Whitman & Company, 1967). 

Golden MacDonald: The Little Island (New York: Double- 

day & Company, Inc., 1971). 

e Ann McGovern: Why It’s a Holiday (New York: Random 
House, Inc., 1960). 


The following films show interesting environments: 
Children in Autumn (color, 11 minutes) 
Children in Spring (color, 11 minutes) 
Children in Summer (color, 11 minutes) 
¢ Children in Winter (color, 11 minutes) 
e Jan: Boy of the Netherlands (color, 19 minutes) 
Laplanders (black-and-white, 9 minutes) 
¢ Mexican Children (black-and-white, 11 minutes) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Educational Corporation: 425 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
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3 The following free materials contain information ab 
different environments. Use official school poy when 
requesting them: 


So De 20008. 





























China and the Chinese (a series of thineen folders) eo 
Chinese Information Service: 159 Lexington LS New 
York, New York 10021. oS 
Facts about Japan (a set of ten articles) 

Consulate General of Japan: 235 East 42 St., New York 
New York 10017. 

Italian Folk Costumes : 
Istituto Italiano di Cultura: 686 Park Mee “New. York, 
New York 10021. 

Kit on New Zealand 

New Zealand Embassy, Information Section: 19 Observa- ae 
tory Circle N.W., Washington, D.C. 20008. 
Norway — Every Picture Tells a Story 
Norwegian Information Service: Third Ave. New 
York, New York 10022. 

Postcards from Kuwait — 

Embassy of the State o Kuwait: ee Ti 
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What do you see in this picture? What do you see in this picture? 
How is this place like where you live? How is this place like where you live? 
How is it different? How is it different? 








Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 82 


Have the children draw a picture of their home and what 
they can see around it. Or, they can just draw the view from 
their home. When they finish, have the children take turns 
showing their pictures and describing them. You may want 
to ask: 


T ¢ What season did you show? Why? 
¢ Is it like this all year? 
e What would be different in winter? summer? fall? 
spring? 
¢ Does the sun always shine? 
e¢ Where do you play outside? 
¢ Where do you play inside? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the class look at and read page 82. Rather than 
having the children verbally answer the questions, have 
them list their answers. It should be headed: “How My 
Neighborhood Is Like the Picture” and “How It Is Different.” 
When the children finish, the lists can be displayed and 
discussed. 


A Story Activity 


The children might be interested in writing or telling a story 
about what their lives would be like if they lived in the 
neighborhood pictured on page 82. 





(pupil's pp. 82-83) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 83 


After the children study the picture on page 83 and discuss 
the text, you may wish to have them compare and contrast 
the two pages. For example, ask: 


T * How are these pictures like each other? \~ 

¢ How are they different? -~ 

¢ Which is most like where we live? U~ 

e What seasons do you think are shown in these pic- 
tures? Why? 

e¢ What do you suppose it would be like if all places 
looked the same? \“ 

e Why don't they all look alike? .~ 


A Story Activity 


The class may also be interested in writing a story about 
this picture. Say: 


T ¢ Suppose you lived here. What games do you think 
you'd play? 
¢ Would your friends live near you? ~~ 
¢ What do you think would be different about your life? 
¢ What do you think would be the same? ~ 
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Hiroshi is in his bedroom. 

What does he have in his room? 
How is your bedroom like his? 
How is it different? 


Ama is working in her classroom. 

What does she have around her? 

How is her schoolroom different from yours? 
How is it like yours? 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 84 


Have the children study the picture on page 84 and read 
the text. After they answer the questions, you may want to 
continue the discussion by asking: 


T ¢ What do you suppose all bedrooms have? 
C ¢ Beds. 
e Lights. 
¢ Windows. 
T ¢ What different kinds of beds can you name? 
C * Bunk beds. 
e Regular beds. 
¢ Waterbeds. 
T ¢ What things might be different in bedrooms? 
C * Some might have rugs on the floor. 
¢ Some might have more than one bed. 
¢ The pictures on the walls. 
T « Why do you think so many things could be different in 
different people’s rooms? 
C « People like different things. 
¢ Some children have to share bedrooms. Some don’t 
have a sister or brother to share with. 


Have the children work in pairs to draw each other’s bed- 
room. For example, Diane tells Jean what her bedroom 
looks like, where the various pieces of furniture are, what 
color the walls are, and so on. Jean draws a picture from 
the description. Then Jean tells Diane about her room. 
Afterward, the children might be interested in drawing their 
own rooms and comparing them to the drawings done by 
description only. 


(pupil's pp. 84-85) 157 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 85 
Before the class reads the text, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Where do you think this picture was taken? 
¢ What all do you see in this picture? 


Now have them read the text and discuss the questions. 
You may also want to ask: 


T ¢ Why do you suppose all classrooms don’t look alike? 
C * Not all teachers do the same thing. 

e The kids are different, too. 

¢ Some are in different places. 


A Teacher-Art Activity 


Maintain the children’s alertness to what is in a given 
environment, by this variation of the preceding activity. 
This time, have the class take turns describing the class- 
room to you as you draw it on the board. You might combine 
this with practice in /eft and right or compass directions. 


A Guessing Activity 


One child at a time can get up in front of the class and tell 
about any room (for example, a living room, family room, 
den, dentist's room, doctor's office, movie theater, gym, 
classroom, and so on). The other class members can take 
turns trying to guess the room by asking questions that can 
be answered with “Yes” or “No.” The child who guesses 
right gets to choose and tell about the next room. 
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Look at each picture. 

Tell what you see. 

How are these places alike? 
How are they different? 


The place where people live and 


everything around them is their 
environment. 


Tell about your environment. 

What people are in your environment? 
What kind of weather do you have? 
What does the land look like? 

How much water is near you? 


The place where you live 
and everything around you 
is your environment. 








Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 86 and 87 


Have the children carefully study these two pages. After 
they read and discuss the text questions, you might want 
to deepen their understanding of how people adapt to their 
environments by asking some of the following questions: 


T * What do you think it would be like in each place? 

¢ Which place would be harder to live in? Why? 

¢ Does our community have weather like theirs ever? 

¢ Their weather doesn’t change much. Does ours? 

e Why do you think the people cover their heads? 

* Do you think this helps to protect them from the hot 
sun or from cold temperatures? 

¢ Why do you think they don’t wear stocking caps? 

¢ Would you wear something to cover your head if you 
lived in the desert? Why? 

¢ Do you ever wear a hat? like theirs? when? 

¢ What kinds of hats do you wear? 

¢ What kinds of houses do the people live in? Why? 

¢ How are their houses different from yours? 

¢ What kinds of clothes are they wearing? Why? 

¢ Does the weather have anything to do with the clothes 
they wear? 

¢ Does the weather have anything to do with the houses 
they live in? 


(pupil's pp. 86-87) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 87 


If the children seem particularly interested in the people 
on page 87, you may want to ask: 


T * How many months are there in a year? 

e In Lapland, winter lasts nine of the twelve months of 
the year. How long does winter last where you live? 

¢ Would you like living where it is cold almost all year 
long? Why? Why not? 

¢ For two months in Lapland, it never gets dark (the sun 
doesn’t set), and for two months, it’s dark all day long 
(the sun doesn't rise above the horizon). Has that ever 
happened here? 

¢ Do you think you might like living in a place where that 
happened? 

¢ Would it be nice to have the sun out all day and all 
night? Why? 

¢ Would you like it to be dark all day? Why? Why not? 


A Collage Activity 


The children may enjoy expanding their understanding of 
what environment means by doing a collage. Have them 
cut out pictures from magazines (National Geographic is 
excellent for this purpose) and newspapers that show 
people in different environments. Be sure they understand 
that the pictures should include the people’s surroundings. 
The pictures can then be trimmed into different shapes and 
glued together to poster board to be displayed on the 
bulletin board under the heading: People Live in Different 
Environments. 
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This picture shows a Japanese family eating a meal. 
Other Japanese families eat in the same way. 
Why do you think this is so? 


People living in the same environment 
do many things in the same way. 





Holidays are part of the environment. 


What holiday is part of this girl’s environment? 
Name some holidays in your environment. 
What holidays do you know 

from other environments? 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 88 


Before they begin to read the text, have the children study 
the picture on page 88. You might ask: 


T « What is the family doing? 
e Where are they sitting? 
¢ What are they using to eat with? 
¢ Does your family eat dinner this way? 
e What is different about the way your family eats a meal? 
¢ What is the same? 


Now have the children read the text and answer the ques- 
tion. 


A Poem Activity 


The children might enjoy engaging in a custom practiced 
by Japanese children. Tell the class that during the Sum- 
mers Star Festival in July, Japanese children write poems 
on strips of colored paper and attach them to trees. As a 
variation of this custom, have the children in your class 
write or copy simple poems on colored paper. They can 
also decorate the paper with designs or pictures. You may 
want to make a large cutout of a tree and attach it to a 
bulletin board. The children’s poems could then be taped 
to the tree. 


(pupil's pp. 88-89) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 89 
Before the children read the text, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What is the girl doing? 
e« Have you ever done this? When? 
e What are some other special holidays we know? 
e When do we send cards? 
e When do we see fireworks? 


Now have the children read and discuss the text for page 
89. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Do you sing Christmas carols each year? When? 

e Have you sung them outside someone's house in the 
middle of the summer? Why not? 

e When do you go trick-or-treating? 

¢ Would you like to do it all the time? Can you? Why not? 

¢ How would people feel if you went to their house trick 
or treating every night? 

¢ Why are you allowed to do so on Halloween? 

e How many of you eat turkey on Thanksgiving? 

e Why do so many people eat turkey on Thanksgiving? 

e What happens if you don't eat turkey on Thanksgiving? 

e Do you think everybody in the world eats turkey for 
Thanksgiving? Why? Why not? 

¢ Do you think everyone in the world celebrates Thanks- 
giving? Why? 


An Art Activity 


The children might enjoy making cards and giving them to 
each other. They may choose holidays. They can fold 
papers in half to form a card. The cards should be deco- 
rated for that holiday. 
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Look at these four pictures. 


Which of these things can 


Study this picture. 
do in your environment? 


What is the weather like in this environment? 


What things do you see here? 





Concept: ‘Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 90 


After the class reads the text on page 90, and discusses it, 
you may want to ask: 


T « What are some things you might do in this environ- 
ment? 
C * Wear warm clothes. 
° Ski. 
¢ Make snowmen. 
T ¢ What would people do to keep warm? 
¢ What would houses be like? 
e Snow and ice are slippery. What might people do 
because it’s slippery? 
C « Salt roads. 
e Wear boots. 
e Use tire chains. 
e Have accidents. 
e Fall down. 


An Art Activity 


The children might enjoy drawing a picture of what clothes 
they would wear if they were walking on the street with the 
woman pictured on page 90. They might also draw a 
picture of the way they are dressed now. The pictures 
might be discussed in terms of the differences in the two 
environments. Ask: 


T ¢ In your winter picture, what did you show on your 
feet? Why? 
¢ What are you wearing on your feet now? Why? 
C « Sneakers. | like to run fast during recess. 





(pupil's pp. 90-91) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 91 


After the class reads the text for page 91, you may want 
to ask: 


T ¢ Which picture on this page is most like the picture on 
page 90? Why? 

« Would it be possible for the beach and the snowy 
place to be near each other? Why? Why not? 

C * Maybe. The beach might be near the snowy place if 
one picture was taken in winter and the beach picture 
was taken in summer. 

T ¢ Which pictures show warm places? 

e¢ How can you tell? 
« How do you get apples? 
¢ Have you ever picked fruit from a tree? When? Where? 





A Letter Activity 


Have each child write a letter telling about his/her environ- 
ment. The letter may be written to a real or imaginary friend. 
It should include both good and not so good features of 
the environment. You may want to remind the children that 
their environment includes their home, their school, their 
neighborhood, and people. 
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Study these pictures. 
Which ones show something 
in your environment? 


Name these things. 


What do all these pictures show? 


Look at these pictures of 
two environments. 

How are they alike? 
How are they different? 


Look at these two pictures. 
How are these 
environments alike? 





—_—— 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 92 


Have the children look carefully at the pictures on page 92. 
Ask: 


T ¢ What is happening in each of these pictures? 
¢ What kind of environment is shown in each? a city? a 
town? the country? 
¢ How do you know? 


You may want to tell them that the picture at the lower right 
shows a boy on a subway platform. Now have them read 
the text and name things that are also in their environment. 


You might also want to ask: 


T « Do you think that people who live in the desert have 
dogs as pets? Why? Why not? 
¢ Do you think they have buses? Why? Why not? 
¢ What would they need before they could use buses? 
C Roads. 
* Cities. 
¢ Gas. 
T * How do people in the desert travel? 
C « On camels or by walking. 
T ¢ Do all environments have people? Why? Why not? 
e Are some environments harder to live in? Why? 


An Art Activity 


The children might enjoy drawing a picture of environ- 
ments they would like to live in. Remind them that they can 
show the house they would like to live in, what the area 
around the house is like, the weather, and what they would 
like to be doing. They can show their drawings and explain 
why they would like to live in such environments. 





(pupil's pp. 92-93) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 93 


Have the children study the top two pictures on page 93. 
Ask: 


T « Are both places cold? 

¢ How do you know? 

¢ How are people's clothes the same? 

¢ How are their clothes different? 

* Do you think these pictures show two different places? 
Why? 

¢ Which picture do you think shows Eskimo children? 

¢ Do you think the Eskimo children learn to use a sled? 
Why? 


Now have the children study the lower pictures. In addition 
to the text, ask: 


T « What are the people in both pictures doing? 
¢ How do their tools differ? 
¢ Have you ever gone fishing? When? 
¢ What tools did you use? 
¢ What did you wear? Why? 
¢ Which place do you think might be warmer? Why? 
C « The one on the left. They have less clothing on. 
T « What do you suppose these people do if they want to 
cool off? 
C « They probably go swimming. 
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Your six new friends live near these places. 


This shows part of Rusty’s 
environment. 

How is it like yours? 

How is it different? 


This shows part of Hiroshi’s 
environment. 

How is it like yours? 

How is it different? 


This shows part of Rani’s 
environment. 


How is it like yours? 
How is it different? 


This park is part of 
Cristobal’s environment. 
Are there parks near you? 
What do they look like? 


This shows part of Ama’s 
environment. 

How is it like yours? 
How is it different? 


This shows part of 
Alexander's environment. 
How is it like yours? 
How is it different? 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 94 and 95 


Have the children study and discuss each of the six 
pictures separately. Have them identify environmental 
features. In addition to the text questions, you may want 
to ask the following: 


T ¢ What can Rusty do in the mountains? 
C ¢ Camp. 

eaish: 

© Ski. 

¢ Swim. 

T ¢ See the cherry blossoms in Hiroshi’s environment? 
Do you think Hiroshi’s family looks forward to cherry 
blossom time? 

¢ Do you think the trees bloom all the time? Why? Why 
not? 

¢ Are there fruit-blossom trees near us? 

¢ During what season do we usually see fruit blossoms? 

¢ Hiroshi’s family worships at the temple you see in this 
picture. How is it different from churches and temples 
you have seen? 

¢ Do you think Rani will learn about camels and oxen? 

¢ How do you know? 

e Will you? Why not? 

¢ What do we use to carry things in our environment? 

¢ What do all these environments have? 

e Which would you rather live in? Why? 





(pupil's pp. 94-95) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 95 


Now have the children look at the different pictures on page 
95. In addition to the text questions, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ How is the park near Cristobal’s home different from 

ones near us? 

¢ Might Cristobal fly a kite here? ride a bike? Why? 

¢ Will Ama know the names of these trees? Do you? 

¢ What trees do you know the names of? 

e Will Alexander learn about the sea? Why? 

e Are there mountains and lakes only where we live? 

¢ Are there trees only where we live? 

¢ How do you know? 

e Which of the six environments shown on these two 
pages is most like the one we live in? Why? 

e Are there mountains and lakes only in the United 
States? 

e Are there cherry trees only in Japan, where Hiroshi 
lives? 

e Are there parks only in Mexico, where Cristobal lives? 

¢ How do you know? 


A Read-Aloud Activity: 


You might ask the librarian to help you locate a book for 
this age level on one of the environments shown. A story- 
book about a Japanese or Indian or Greek child will include 
descriptions of the environment and how it affects the child. 
After you read the story, you could ask: 


T ¢ Do you think you would learn to do these things if you 
lived in , too? Why? Why not? 
¢ What things did do that you do, too? How did 
you learn to do those things? 
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These children are playing games. 


What games do you play? 


Games are part of the environment. 


What games could be played in a cold environment? 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 96 


Before reading the text, you may want to have the children 
look at the pictures on page 96 and answer this question: 


T ¢ What is the same about each of the environments 
shown here? 
C e Sun. 
¢ Children. 
¢ Ground. 
e Fun. 


Now have the children read and discuss the text. In addi- 
tion, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Why do you play games? 
¢ Do you think all children play games? Why? 
e What game is Rusty playing? 
C « Marbles. 
T « Name a game you play that is like Alexander's. 
C « Blindman’s buff. 
T ¢ How is it the same as Alexander's game? 
¢ How is it different? 
¢ Do you think you would enjoy playing with Alexander's 
friends? 
¢ Would he enjoy playing with yours? Why? 


Now draw the children’s attention to the lower pictures: 


T « Do you play hopscotch? 
¢ Do you think it is like Ama’s game? How? 
e Have you played jacks? 
¢ How is it like Rani’s game? 
¢ How is it different? 


TALKING IT OVER 


Now, help the children to understand that many cultural 
activities, such as games, are passed on from generation 
to generation. Begin the discussion by asking: 


T ¢ Have you ever played marbles? 
e Have your parents ever played marbles? 
e Who taught you how to play? 
e¢ Who do you think taught your parents to play marbles? 
e Have your grandparents taught you any games? 
C « Yes, solitaire and dominoes. 
e No, | hardly ever see my grandparents. 
T « Who do you think taught Rusty to play marbles? 
¢ Do you think Rusty’s children will learn to play marbles? 
e Will yours? How might they learn? 
e Will Alexander's children play games he plays? 
¢ Cristobal’s father plays soccer. Do you think Cristobal 
might play soccer? Why? 
¢ Do you play soccer. Why? Why not? 


A Research Activity 


Ask the children what games they play. As they call out 
the names, write them on the board. You might also ask 
how many children in the class play each game, too. Now 
have each child make a list of the games he/she knows 
how to play. Then have the children interview their parents 
to find out what games they played as children. They should 
make a list of those games, too. These lists can be shared 
with the class. You might also want to ask: 


T + Do you play any games that your parents didn’t play? 
e What games do you both play? 
¢ What games did they play that you don’t play? 


(pupil’s p. 96) 


A Dance Activity 


A librarian or physical education teacher may be able to 
help you locate some music and directions for easy folk 
dances. The children may enjoy learning these dances. 


A Visitor Activity 


If you live in a large city, it probably contains one or more 
Greek restaurants. With the help of the proprietors of the 
restaurant, you may be able to make arrangements to have 
some Greek people demonstrate some of their folk dances. 
The children would enjoy both the lively music and dancing. 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


You may be able to locate a copy of the following book in 

the school library: 

¢ Efua Sutherland: Playtime in Africa (New York: Anthen- 
eum Publishers, 1962). 

The book will help the children learn a little more about the 

customary games of Africa. 
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Study these pictures. 


Which ones may be the same environment? 


Why do you say so? 





Rusty took this picture to show part 
of his environment. 
He put it into his family book. 


Take or draw a picture of some 


place in your environment. 
Put it into your family book. 





Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 97 


Before the children read the text, you may want to have 
them look out the classroom windows. Or, you may prefer 
to teach the lesson after a recess or lunch hour when they 
have been outdoors. Have them describe today’s weather. 
Then ask: 


T « Is it always like this? 
¢ Does our weather change? 
¢ How do you know? 
¢ What seasons do we have? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text and answer the ques- 
tions. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Which pictures show a city? the country? the moun- 

tains?'~ 

¢ Which picture shows the city when it’s cold? 

e Which picture shows the city when it’s hot? 

e¢ Which picture shows the country when it’s cold? when 
it’s warm? 

¢ Does it ever rain in the country? 

¢ Does it ever rain in the city? 

¢ Does it ever snow in the mountains? 

¢ Does it ever snow in the city? 

¢ How do you know? 

¢ Which of these things have you done? Where? 


Now have the children pair the pictures according to the 
weather shown. Ask, for example: 


T * Which pictures show hot weather? 
e Which show cold weather? 
¢ Which picture shows rain? 


(pupil's pp. 97-98) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 98 


Have the children study the picture on page 98. After they 
describe the environment shown in the picture, ask: 


T ¢ How is it different from the environment you live in? = 
¢ How is it the same? 
¢ What do you suppose Rusty left out of his picture? 


Discuss some of the activities that are appropriate to the 
environment shown. For example: 


T ¢ What would you do in the winter if you lived in the 

mountains? 

¢ What would you do in the summer? 

e Would you fish? 

¢ Would you learn to swim? 

¢ Would you take walks? 

¢ Would you sing songs around a campfire? 

¢ Can you do these things where you live? 

¢ What can you do where you live that you couldn't do 
in the mountains? 

¢ What is good about our environment? 

¢ What is good about other environments? 

¢ What things are not in our environment? 


Now have the children read the text and then draw or take 
a picture of some part of their environment to include in 
their family book. 
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ipaerB Geli PEA 


Look at this picture. 


What is in this environment? 


What could you do in this environment? 





THE BIG IDEA 


Study these pictures. 


What does this family do? 
What can you tell 
about their environment? 


What does this family do? 
What can you tell 
about their environment? 








Concept: Adaptation to Environment 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA“: page 99 


Have the children look at the picture on page 99 and read 
the text. After they answer the questions, you may want to 
ask some of the following questions to extend their aware- 
ness of how different environments affect people. 


T « Why do you suppose these people are here? - 

¢ What else might be in their environment?.— 

e What season do you think it is? Why? 

¢ What would be different in the winter? Why? 

¢ How are the children and their parents alike? 

¢ How are they different? 

¢ What kind of place do you think they live in? a city? a 
town? the country? _~ 

* Why do you think soa 

¢ Do you think the father wears clothes like these when 
he goes to work? Why? Why not? 

¢ How do you think these people got here? by bus? by 
subway? by car? by walking? 

e If the children lived here, what do you think they'd 
learn to do? Why? 

* Have you ever ridden a horse? Where? When? “~ 

* Can you ride a horse in the city? Why? Why not? 


An Art Activity 


Have the children draw a picture of a country environment. 
Then, have them draw one of a city or town environment. 
Afterward, ask: 


T * Which environment would you rather live in? Why? 
e What games would you play in both places? Why? 
¢ What games would you play in the city but not in the 


country? Why? ~ 


(pupil's pp. 99-100) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”’: page 100 


Now have the children turn to page 100. Before reading the 
text, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Do these two families have the same environment? 
¢ How do you know? 


Now have the children read and discuss the text. Afterward, 
have the children discuss similarities and differences in 
rural and urban life. Ask, perhaps: 


T * Do you think city and country families do the same 

things? Why? Why not? ~~ 

e Will children in the city learn to do different things than 
children in the country? Why? 

¢ Who do you think will teach them both? me 

* Do people eat in both the country and the city? ~~ 

¢ Do people sleep in both small towns and large cities? © 

e¢ Where could you play in a haystack? -< 

e Where could you visit a zoo? =~ 

¢ Do some people like the city? Why? al 

* Do some people like the country? Why? ~ 


Now have the children turn back to the unit title page, 
which shows a Philippine village, and say: 


T « Name some things the children in this village might do 
that you do. 
« Name some things you do that they might not do. 
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Introduction: Earning and Spending 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Economic behavior depends upon the utilization of | 
resources. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


People use resources to meet their needs. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 


1. Identify, explain, and/or act out instances in which one 
person is an earner, a spender, and a seller, 

2 Examine pictured goods and identify some of the 
resources and tools used to make them. . 

3 Identify some goods and services their families use. 

4 ldentify and describe services they have given and 
goods they have made. 

5 Identify the interrelationships of people who produce 
goods and make them available. 





CONTENT 
The children will explore and discuss these situations: 


1 Children giving services or making goods to earn and 
spend (mowing lawn, carrying groceries, walking a 
dog, making decorations and cookies). 


2 Children using goods and services (blowing bubbles, 
having a dool repaired). 


3 A person making a good, the place where it is sold, 
and the seller and buyer (a shoemaker and a shoe 
shop). 
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10 


A variety of providers of goods and services (firemen, 
postman, secretary, phone repairman, librarian, fac- 
tory workers, watchmaker, candy packers, bread 
bakers, crossing guard). 


A variety of purchasers of goods and services (of thea- 
ter tickets, clothes, sleeping bags, laundry machines, 
restaurants, newspapers, vending machines, and real 
estate). 


The transfer of money from person to person (a gar- 
dener gets paid and buys his son a haircut, and the 
barber buys a shirt; a construction worker is paid, 
buys some candy from a grocer, and the grocer buys 
some hardware). 


A variety of economic interactions In other cultures 
(haircuts, schools, postmen, boatmen, and craftsmen), 


How, in one family, the mother uses goods and ser- 
vices made by others, while others use her services. 
(A nurse who buys clothes and food for her family, and 
the people who produce the clothes and food.) 


A variety of ways of spending income, bringing out 
the difference between wants (luxuries) and needs 
(entertainment and food, food and a bracelet). 


A variety of ways a quarter may be spent. 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN 


In a technological society Such as ours, even young chil- 
dren are aware that the many things they see and use come 
from stores. Television parades countless goods and ser- 
vices in front. of their eyes, to the point where many children 
(and people) simply take them for granted. 


This unit pictures some familiar goods and services and 
relates them to the people who make them possible. The 
unit builds on the children’s very limited ability to under- 
stand social relationships, constructing a picture of the 
variety of reciprocal relationships. From this foundation, a 
more grown-up view of the world around them can be built. 
The children also become aware that they and their families 
are part of our system of providing goods and services, as 
they explore the ways in which goods and services are 
distributed, bought, and sold. 


The children increase their practice of classifying and 
reclassifying things and actions. This is both an exercise 
in thinking skills and in learning that things and people 
have many different functions and relationships. 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


« How many acts of buying, selling, earning, and spending 
is each child able to identify and describe? V to V+ 

¢ How well is he/she able to see the same four roles being 
performed by different people? V+ 

* Can he/she regroup any people according to the goods 
they help supply? V Can each child do so with more 
than one group? V+ 


Sk Seeks eee ee 




















PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
_ the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 102) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (page 107) 

- A Mural Activity (page 108) © 

An Introductory Activity (page 114) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 115) 
A Craft Activity (pages 116-117) 

A Chart Activity (pages 120-121) 

An Introductory Activity (page 122) 
An Advertisement Activity (page 122) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 122) 

A Show-and-Tell Activity (page 122) 
A Comparison-Shopping Activity (page 122) 
A Story Activity (page 123) 
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NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1 The children may enjoy discussing why they some- 
times pay money before an activity and sometimes after- 
ward. They might also enjoy discussing when and why a 
child's fare is less than an adult's. You can call out the 
following places and situations and have the children 
decide if payment is before or after use, and why: circus, 
carnival, doctor, zoo, bridge, toll road, library, grocery, 
restaurant, movie, bus, pay phone, home phone, and so on. 


2 The children may be interested in viewing money and 
forms of money that are different from the ones we use. Ifa 
child has a coin collection, he/she could bring it to class 
and show and explain it. If not, perhaps the local museum 
has such an exhibit. 


3 The children may enjoy making coin rubbings. Have on 
hand a penny, nickel, dime, quarter, and half-dollar. The 
children can place a piece of paper over the coin and rub 
a pencil lightly back and forth over the surface. After each 
child has a complete set of rubbings; they may be cut out 
and shellacked or taped (the tape will keep the lead from 
smudging) and then glued to stiff cardboard. Now have 
each child write the name of the coin and its amount. 


4 Some children may be aware of the discussion of 
money in the news. Those who are particularly interested 
might be intrigued by articles about the stock market, 
government controls, strikes, inflation, and devaluation. 
You or they could clip such articles and bring them to 
class for discussion. Advertisements announcing dis- 
counts, sales, and/or want ads. The children will enjoy 
thinking of the reasons for such changes in pricing. 
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5 The children might enjoy earning money to buy some- 
thing for the class (for example, a pet such as a lizard, 
guinea pig; a plant; an aquarium). You could suggest that 
they plan a bazaar where they can sell goods and services 
such as: shoeshines, used books, baked goods, pot- 
holders—ask them for suggestions. The following book 
contains easy-to-follow directions for making toys: 


e Steven Caney: Toy Book (New York: Workman Publish- 
ing Company, 1972). 


The project will give the children first-hand experience in 
dealing with money, as well as further experience In group 
situations. Some questions to help plan the project follow: 


T ¢ Do we need to ask permission? Of whom? 
¢ Who should we invite? 
e Where shall we have the bazaar? 
e What can we sell? 
¢ How will we get the items? 
e How much should we charge? 
¢ How will we handle making change? 


6 lf your group is particularly mature, and if you have a 
friendly neighborhood banker, they may enjoy and benefit 
from a field trip to the bank. Beforehand, have the children 
think of, and perhaps write out, any questions they have 
about banks. (For example, What do banks do with the 
money? How do banks make money? Where do banks keep 
money? How do checks work? How do they keep people 
from stealing?) 





so pnensaininnnaecnt neat el remeron naan enna thn nnn en ttn 


7 The children may enjoy playing a game called “Who 
Am |?” One child thinks of a worker (for example, a teacher) 
and the other children ask questions that only involve “yes” 
or ‘no’ answers (for example, Do you work sitting down?’). 
The child who guesses correctly, gets to be “it” next. 


8 The children may enjoy looking through magazines, 
and your picture file, to cut out pictures of different workers. 
These can be arranged in groups that relate to the same 
good, either by growing, producing, handling, or selling it. 


9 This activity requires reading skill. Pair the children so 
that each pair contains a good reader. Use newspaper 
advertisement pages or an old copy of the Yellow Pages to 
cut out large ads. Have each pair of children list as many 
workers as they can think of who are involved with the 
business or goods described. They can also decide if 
each worker produces goods or gives services. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 


1. The following books and magazine article will enrich 

the children’s understanding of economic relationships: 

¢ Elaine Hoffman and Jane Hefflefinger: About Friendly 
Helpers Around Town (Chicago: Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1967). 

e Joe Kaufman: Busy People and How They Do Their Work 
(New York: Golden Press, 1973). 

e Joan M. Lexau: Jose's Christmas Secret (New York: The 
Dial Press, Inc., 1963). 

¢« Osmond Molarsky: Song of the Empty Bottles (New York: 
Henry Z. Walck, Inc., 1968). 

* Byrd Baylor Schweitzer: Amigo (New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1968), 

Leonard Shortall: Andy, the Dog Walker (New York: 

William Morrow & Company, Inc., ie) 
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The Saturday Review of the Sciences (April 1973) contains 
excellent color photographs of the mass production of 
eggs. 


2 The following films may interest your class: 

¢ A City and Its People (color, 12 minutes) 

¢ A Community Keeps House (color, 11 minutes) 

e Food for the City: Produce (color, 12 minutes) 

¢ Eggs to Market: The Story of Automated Egg Processing 
(color, 11 minutes) 

¢ Let's Visit a Shopping Center (color, 11 minutes) 

e The Lumberyard (color, 11 minutes) 

¢ Modern Post Office (color, 13 minutes) 

e« People Who Work at Night (black-and-white, 14 minutes) 

¢ Water for the city (color, 11 minutes) 
BFA Educational Media: 2211 Michigan Ave., Santa 
Monica, California 90404 


e Why We Have Taxes (color, 7 minutes) 

¢ Why We Use Money (color, 8 minutes) 
Learning Corporation of America: 711 Fifth Ave., New 
York, New York 10022. 


Families and Jobs: Risa Earns Her Dime (color, 9 minutes) 
McGraw-Hill Book Company: Text-Film Division: 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020. 


INTRODUCTION 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning this 
unit, you may want the children to do the following activity: 


Have the children pretend they are writing to Santa Claus 
to tell him three things everyone ought to have. When 
finished, have them number the items by priority —what 
they want most should be number one, and so on. Don't 
have them put their names on the list. Ask the children to 
decide if the most-wanted items are also the most needed. 
You can ask: 


T « What would happen if you didn't get this item? 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to be 
aware: 


e If they think of anything besides toys. 

¢ Of the kinds of things that are important to them. 

¢ If they use the word need as well as “what | want.” 

e (f they can explain why they think all people ought to 
have these things. 
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Steve's mother gives him some money. 
Tell how he may have earned it. 


How is Steve spending his money? 
How does the man earn money? 





(pupil's pp. 102-103) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 102 


Ask the children to look at the picture on page 102 and 
then read and discuss the text. Afterward, you may also 
want to ask some of the following questions: 


T + Do you think Steve’s mother is paying for something 
she wants or needs? 
¢ Why do you suppose Steve mowed the lawn? 
C « To earn money. 
¢ He was told to. 
e The grass was too long. 
¢ To help out. 
T * How do you suppose Steve learned to mow the lawn? 
e Are you old enough to mow the lawn? 
e Is there other yard work you could do? 
¢ Do you think that Steve should go and spend all the 
money he just earned? Why? Why not? 
C * No, he should save up for something he really wants. 
e Yes, if he wants to. 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


Have the children do a bulletin board illustrating Wants 
and Needs. They may color pictures to tack under each 
heading or bring in pictures clipped from magazines or 
newspapers. Allow for some debate as the children show 
their contributions. What is one person’s need may be 
unnecessary to another. If the children don't think to bring 
in pictures showing emotional needs, you might put a 
few up showing the need for love. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 103 


Now have the children look at the picture on page 103 to 
see how Steve spends his money. Have the children an- 
swer the questions at the bottom of the page. In addition, 
you may want to ask: 


T « Is Steve buying something he wants or needs? 

¢ Could he use cookies to buy the toy car? 

¢ What would the storekeeper do with the cookies? 

¢ How long would the cookies last? 

¢ How long will the money last? 

e What if Steve’s mother had paid him with cookies, 
could he have saved until he had lots of cookies and 
then bought a bicycle? 

e When you help what do you expect? thanks? cookies? 
someone to help you in return? money? 

e Should people have everything they want? Why? 
Why not? 

* Should people have everything they need? Why? 
Why not? 

¢ Is a pet animal a want or need? (Allow plenty of room 
for debate on this one.) 


If the children did the bulletin board activity, you may 
want to ask, in relation to the items on it: 


T «Are there any wants on the board that don't cost 
money? 
e Are there any needs on the board that don’t cost 
money? 
¢ How can people get what they want and need? 
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Sue walked her 
grandmother's dog. 
She did this just 

to help. 
Grandmother gave 
her some cookies. 


Pete helped a lady 

with her groceries. 

He did this just to help. 
But she gave him a dime. 


When you help someone, you do a service. 
You may do a service just to help. 


Sometimes you may earn money doing services. 


104 





Look at these pictures. 
What are the children doing? 


The things these children 
are making can be called 
goods. 

Goods are the things made 
by people. 

Tree trims and cookies 

are goods. 

What goods have you made? 
When have you sold goods? 





(pupil's pp. 104-105) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 104 


Before beginning this page, you may want to write the 
term service on the board. Tell the class that, as they read 
this page, they will meet and learn about this word. You 
may also want to ask this question before reading the 
text: 


T « What are the two children on this page doing? 


After they have read page 104, clarify any misunderstand- 
ing they may have regarding the term service. In addition, 
you may want to ask: 


T « Have you ever walked a dog? 
¢ Have you ever carried groceries for someone? 
e Did you do so for your family? or a friend? or a neigh- 
bor? 
e Why did you do the service? 
¢ Did you do it to be nice? 
¢ Did you do it to earn income? 
¢ How did it make you feel? 
¢ What other services have you done? 
C ¢ Cleaned erasers. 
e Run errands. 
T ¢ What services does your family do for you? 
C « They drive me places. 
¢ Mom does my laundry. 
¢ Dad shines my shoes. 
T ¢ What services do you do for them? 
C ¢ Help dry the dishes. 
¢ Pick up my toys. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 105 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 105 
and read the text. The children can show their under- 
standing of the meaning of the term goods as It is defined 
in the text by naming some goods they have. In addition, 
you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Have you ever made decorations? 

e Have you ever made cookies? 

e Why did you do it? 

¢ Cristobal’s uncle drives a truck. Does he do a service? 

¢ Does he have an income? 

e Rusty’s uncle makes roller skates. Does he make 
goods? 

¢ Does he have an income? 

e Hiroshi’s sister helps her mother in the kitchen. Does 
she do a service? 





A Brainstorming Activity 


Write Goods and Services on the board. Then have the 
children take turns suggesting an example of each and 
telling which heading to place it under. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 106 


Before the children read the text, you may want them to 
review the meanings of the terms goods and services. 
Ask: 


T * Does your family buy clothes? 
e Are clothes goods or services? Why? 
e What about the salesperson? Does he or she give 
a service or make goods? Why 


peacoat ae hes ¢ What about the person who drives a bus? 


doll mended. 

Will she buy a good or 
a service? rad 
A Game Activity 


You might now divide the class into two groups. One group 
should call out the name of a worker and the other group 
has to decide if the person mainly provides goods or ser- 
vices. For example: 


C Postman. 
C ¢ Service! 
C ¢ Mothers. 
C ¢ Services! 


These children bought bubble 


soap with some of their money. 
Is soap a good or service? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 106 


Now have the children look at the pictures on page 106 
and discuss the text. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T «If she had bought a new doll instead of having the 
old one mended, would she be paying for goods or 
services? 

e Why do you say so? 


In relation to the picture of the children using bubble mix, 
you may want to say: 


T « The boy bought the bubble mix. His sister asked if 
she could use some. What do you think he said? 
e When do you share? Why? 
¢ Do you think the children should use all the bubble 
mix at one time? Why? Why not? 


Help the children to understand that people may either 
spend their income or save it for later use. 


T ¢ If you save your money, Can you use It later? 
¢ How do you decide whether to spend or save money? 
« What are some safe places to keep the things you 
want to save? 
¢ What if the bubbles didn’t work right, what should 
the boy do? 
e When have you been disappointed with something 
you bought? 
C ¢ Once | bought a broken toy. 
T « What can you do so that you won't be disappointed? 
C ¢ Buy a better kind. 
¢ Look it over carefully. 
¢ If you get a bad haircut, go to a different barber. 
e Ask other people first. 








(pupil's p. 106) 


A Dramatic Activity 


Individual children could pantomime the buying of goods 
and services. Classmates could guess what good or ser- 
vice Is being pantomimed. If a child seems to have dif- 
ficulty thinking of anything to show, you might suggest 
some of the following ideas: a person in a grocery store 
buying tomatoes, a child in a toy store choosing between 
a doll and a kite, someone trying to decide on an ice 
cream flavor or a kind of candy, a lady having her hair 
cut and set, a person eating a meal, a person buying a 
new pair of pants, and so on. 
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What goods and services 
can you give? 
What goods and services 
do you want? 


Here is a list. Make your own. 


GOODS/SERVICES | CAN GIVE _GOODS/SERVICES | WANT 





Lemonade . Bicycle | 
stand 


Baseball vy 
game 


Airplane 
tide. 


Trade lists with a friend. 





What did both of you list? _ 


How are your lists different? 


How can you get what you want? 
When can you get what you want® | | 








Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 107 


Have the children read the text for page 107, and then 
carefully study Rusty’s list. In addition to the text ques- 
tions, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Do you need food? 
* Do you know anyone who doesn’t need food? 
¢ If a family had no food in the house, which would they 
choose to buy first, groceries or new curtains? 
e Why? 


Now ask: 


T ¢ Do you need milk? 
¢ Do you need a new toy? 
e Which is something you need? 
e Which is something you want? 
e What is the difference? 
e If Rani made a list like Rusty’s, would she list the same 
goods and services? 
e What might be different? Why? 


The following questions can be used to stress how the 
physical environment can determine some of the things 
people want: 


T « Would a city boy save money for a horse or a bicycle? 

e What problems would he have riding and keeping a 
horse in the city? 

els it easier to care for a horse in the country? Why? 

¢ Would an Eskimo child save money for new mittens or 
a new swimsuit? Why? 

e Would a: boy who lived where it never snowed save 
money for a sled or a toy fire engine? Why? 


Encourage each child to make a list. They may either draw 
pictures or use words. After making their lists, the results 
should be tallied, compared, and discussed. After writing 
the results on the board, ask these questions: 


T « Do all of you want the same things? Why? Why not? 

¢ Do you want the same things Rusty wants? Why? Why 
not? 

¢ Cristobal plays soccer. Would he rather have a base- 
ball glove or a soccer ball? Why? 

e What goods do boys and girls both want? 

e What services do boys and girls both want? 

e How might the wants of a city child and a country 
child be different? 

¢ How might they be the same? 

¢ What wants would be different from a child from a cold 
nation and one from a warm nation? 

¢ What ones might be the same? 


You might now have the children make a list of needs. 
When they finish, you might again tally the results on the 
board. Then ask: 


T « Were there any needs that none of you wrote? Why? 
Why not? 
¢ Do you think Cristobal’s list of needs would be like 
yours? Why? Why not? 
¢ Would Rani’s? Why? Why not? 
¢ Would your parents’ list be like yours? Why? Why not? 





(pupil's p. 107) 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


Probably many of your children are familiar with: Roald 
Dahl: Charlie and the Chocolate Factory (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 1964). Charlie, as you may recall, went from 
poverty to wealth as a result of a lucky find and his likable 
nature. If you have sufficient time, you may want to read 
this book to your children. Otherwise, if you and enough 
children are familiar with the story, you could discuss it: 


T * How many of you know the story of Charlie and the 
Chocolate Factory? 


Now you may want to have a few children summarize the 
story. Afterward, ask: 


T ¢ What things did the family need? 
C ¢ Food. 
e Sleep. 
e Shelter. 
T ¢ What things did the family want? 
C * Chocolate. 
T * How did they get their needs? 
C ¢ Mr. Bucket worked in the toothpaste factory. 
e They saved what they could. 
T ¢ How did they get their wants? 
e Did they have everything they wanted? Why? Why not? 
e How did Charlie practice saving? 
C ¢ He just ate little nibbles of chocolate. 
T ¢ If Charlie hadn't found the “Golden Ticket,” how could 
his life have been more comfortable? 
C * He could have gotten a job when he was older. 
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Mr. Rand is making a shoe. 


He earns money for making 
shoes. 


Shoes are goods. 

Candy and gum are goods. 
Cars are goods. 

What goods do you use? 


Beth will buy shoes that 
Mr. Rand made. 


We buy goods that other 
people make. 





Look at these pictures. 


What service are the 
firemen giving? 


What service does the 
man in the post office 
give? 


Teachers give services. 


Doctors give services. 
People earn money 
for giving services. 


We buy services that 
other people give. 





STAM) 
PARCEL | 





(pupil's pp, 108-109) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 108 
Before the children read page 108, you may want to ask: 


T * What other goods do you see in these pictures? 
C « A tool (machine). 
e Shoes and shirts. 


Now have the children read the text and answer the ques- 
tion. Afterward, you may want to have the children specu- 
late about who earns money because of a shoe. 


C ¢ Farmer for leather. 
¢ Rubber company for soles. 
¢ Buckle-making people. 
e¢ Repairmen. 
¢ Salespeople. 


A Mural Activity 


The children may enjoy making a mural illustrating the 
life of a shoe. This could be done in groups, with each 
group illustrating one phase of the shoe’s process. When 
finished, the phases could be taped together sequentially. 
The following phases could be shown: 


e Raising animals. 

¢ Tanning hides. 

e Making rubber soles. 

Cutting and stitching shoes together. 
Transporting shoes to stores. 

Fitting shoes. 

Buying and wrapping shoes. 

Selling shoe polish. 

Repairing shoes. 

e Outgrown shoes going to a charity store. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 109 


Now direct the children’s attention to the pictures on page 
109. You may want to ask these additional questions after 
the text is read: 


T « What other services do firemen give? 
e What other services does a postal clerk give? 
* Do they both earn money? 
¢ What do you think they do with their money? 


Using the following examples, continue the discussion 
until the children recognize that some work contributes 
to the production of goods, and that some work involves 
Services: 


T « Some people make shoes, and some people repair 
shoes; which people give services? 
¢ Some people make TV’s, and some people are in 
programs on television; which give services? 


You may want to relate the discussion to the children’s 
lives: 


T ¢ What goods or services does your family make? 

¢ Does it earn income? 

¢ Does it spend the money for other people’s goods and 
services? Name some. 

¢ Do other people use the goods or services that your 
family produces? Who? Why? 

¢ What services does your family do for you? 

¢ How do you pay them for those services? 

¢ Do you think family members should pay money to 
each other? Why? Why not? 

e Why do people do different jobs? 

¢ Do people try to do the things they like? Why? 

¢ Does everyone like to do the same things? 

¢ What if they did? 
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: Paneer ; > 
CHANEXS GS NE Tolee inline) date Tebn fa Sune What is happening in these pictures? 


Which workers are giving services? Which workers make goods? 








(pupil’s pp. 110-111) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 110 


After the children read the text on page 110 and explain 
what is happening in each of the pictures, you may want 
to ask these questions: 


T * What would the man have to do if he didn’t have a 

secretary? 

e How does he depend on the secretary to help him? 

¢« How do people use a telephone repairman? 

¢ What problems would there be without his services? 

e What other services do people who work for the phone 
company give? 

e Is a telephone a service or a good? Why? 

¢ How does a librarian help people? 

¢ Do you use the librarian’s services? 

¢ Are there any goods in a library? What? 

e Who do you know who uses each of these services or 
goods? 

¢ Which do you use? 


Regarding the last picture: 


T * How many of you have parents who sew? 
¢ Do they make all your clothes? 
¢ Suppose there were no clothing factories. 
e Who would have to make your clothes? your mother? 
your grandmother? 
¢ Would they rather do something else? 
¢ How do people who make clothes in factories help 
you and your family? 
e Which picture on page 110 shows people making 
goods? 
C « Ladies sewing. 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 111 


You may need to help the class answer the first text ques- 
tion on page 111 by explaining the content of each pic- 
ture: a watchmaker or repairman, candy packers, bread 
bakers, and a crossing guard. Afterward, ask: 


T ¢ Which of these workers are giving services? 
C ¢ The watch repairman and the policeman. 
T + Do you use any of these goods and services? 
¢ For a watch repairman to have his job, what does he 
need? 
C ¢ Watches. 
¢ Tools. 
T « Does he make all the things he needs? 
C ¢ Probably not. 
T « Who may make these things? 
e Will the candy packers sell the candy? 
e Who may? 
¢ Would people make candy or bread if no one bought 
them? 
¢ How do all the people here help each other? 


A Flow-Chart Activity 


You may want to have the children make simple flow charts 
by drawing two-ended arrows between one worker and 
the many other workers who contribute to his or her job. 
For instance, a shoemaker needs farmers, tanners, nail 
makers, heel and sole makers, truck drivers, store owners, 
salespeople, and many other workers. You might write 
the names of different kinds of work on the board for the 
children to choose from. 
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Look at these pictures. 


Which ones show people who may buy goods? 
Which show people who may buy a service? 


Study these pictures. 
What do they show? 
Who may earn money? 
Who may spend money? 


Your family buys goods and services. 
Name some of the ones they buy. 





(pupil's pp. 112-113) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 112 


In addition to the text questions, you may want to ask some 
of the following questions: 


T « How many of you have ever gone to a carnival or 
amusement park? 
¢ What kinds of workers are there? 
C « Ride givers. 
¢ Ticket sellers. 
¢ Clean-up people. 
¢ Entertainers. 
T ¢ What goods can people buy at a carnival? 
C « Cotton candy. 
¢ Balloons. 
T «Who may earn money because Cristobal’s mother 
buys him a shirt? 
C « Sewers. 
¢ Salespeople. 
¢ Cashiers. 
e Truck drivers. 
T ¢ Why do you suppose Rusty and his father don’t make 
their own sleeping bags? 
C « They don’t know how. 
¢ They don't have time. 
T ¢ How does his father earn money to buy the bag? 
C ¢ He's a pilot. 
T « Do pilots give services or make goods? 
e Who may earn money because the lady does her 
laundry here? 
C * Soap makers. 
e Washing machine makers. 
¢ Store owner. 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 113 
Read and discuss page 113. Then ask: 


T ¢ In a restaurant, what goods and services can you get? 
¢ What workers earn money in a restaurant? 
C « Cooks, waiters, and waitresses. 
T « Is the woman buying the newspaper getting goods or 
services? (The necessary response is “‘both.”) 
e Who may earn money because this girl buys soda 
from a vending machine? 
e How much does a can of soda pop usually cost? 
e What service does a real estate person give? 
C ¢ She may drive people to see houses. 
¢ She sells them houses. 
T « Is a house a good or a service? 


A Chart Activity 


Have the children make a chart of the goods and services 
they have already used today. For example, under Ser- 
vices, they could list: mother made breakfast, bus driver 
took me to school, janitor keeps school clean, teacher 
helps me learn, and so on. Under Goods, they can list: 
clothes, toothbrush, food for breakfast, bus, and so on. 
When they finish, the children can compare their charts. 


An Art Activity 


The children may enjoy drawing pictures of the situations 
and goods on their charts. These could then be displayed 
on the bulletin board, under, of course, the heading, Goods 
and Services We Use. 
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Mr. Kerr earns money when 


he plants flowers. 


Then, he spends money 
to buy his son a haircut. 


Later, the barber buys a 
shirt with money he earned. 


Who is earning money 
in these pictures? 

Who is buying goods? 
Who is buying a service? 





Mr. Post helps clear a place. 
He earns money doing this. 


Here he is paid 
for his service. 


Here Mr. Post buys candy 
from Mr. Perez. 


Then what does 
Mr. Perez do? 





(pupil's pp. 114-115) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 114 


Prepare a collection of small items such as spools of 
thread, rubber bands, paper clips, pencils, and so on. 
There should be at least one object for each child in the 
room. Loan each child a coin and an object. Have the 
children write their initials on a piece of paper and tape 
it to the back of the coins. 


Now, let the children play a game called “Marketplace.” 
With the money, each child may purchase any item from 
another child. Through the game, the children will recog- 
nize that, as they trade, the same money can pass through 
many hands. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now, the children may turn to page 114, read the text, and 
answer the questions. In addition, you may want the class 
to discuss these questions: 


T * How does Mr. Kerr, the gardener, earn money? 

¢ How does he spend some of his earnings? 

e Who is the earner in the second picture? 

¢ How does the barber spend some of his earnings? 

¢ How is the store clerk earning money? 

¢ What might he do with his income? 

e Suppose people did not use money. 

¢ Could the barber take the gardner’s flowers for cutting 
his son's hair? 

¢ Could the barber pay for the shirt with a haircut? 

e What problems might they have? 

« How does money make buying and selling easier 
than trading goods and services? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 115 


After the children study the pictures on page 115, have 
them suggest answers for the text questions as well as 
these: 


T ¢ Do you think the man paying Mr. Post has a job? 
¢ How does the store owner get the goods he sells? 
e Will farmers get some of Mr. Post's money? How? 
e Will truck drivers get some? How? 
e Will the man in the hardware store? How? 
¢ Could Hiroshi buy goods and services in our country 
if he came for a visit? 
¢« How could he get money to spend? 
¢ Could he spend Japanese money? Why? 





A Show-and-Tell Activity 


Ask the children if they have any collections (for example, 
Wacky Packages, baseball cards, and so on). If so, have 
some children bring different collections to class, show 
them, and tell the other children how they accumulated 
the collection. For example: 


C * My mother gives me a quarter to take the garbage out 
every night. | buy packs of Wacky Packages with the 
quarter. Then | trade the duplicates to get a complete 
set. 

T * How do you trade duplicates? Are all cards equal? 

C « No, some are harder to get than others, so you have to 
trade several cards for them. Sometimes people won't 
even trade them. 

T ¢ Can you give a store owner your duplicates for another 
package? 

C « No, you have to give them money. 
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Here are pictures of people 
giving services. 


Here are some people 
making goods. 


What services do they give? 


What goods are they making? 


Who buys their services? Who may buy their goods? 
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Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 116 and 117 


You may want to work with these two pages as a lesson. 
Before the children read the text, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Look at the pictures. Do you think they were taken in 
the same nation? Why? Why not? 
¢ Do you think they were taken in the United States? 
Why? Why not? 


If the children are interested in learning which nations are 
shown, tell them that the barber is in Morocco, the teacher 
in Kenya, the postman in Germany, the boatman in Venice, 
Italy, the man with the horses is in England, the potter is in 
Mexico, the people making wooden shoes are in France, 
and the weaver and tailor are in Zaire. Now, have the 
class read the test and answer the questions. You may 
also want to ask: 


T ¢ Are the same services given in our nation? 
¢ What might be different about the way they are done 
here? 
¢ What is the same? 


Now have the class read page 117. Ask: 


T ¢ Are all of these goods also made in our nation? 
e What might be different about the way they are made 
here? 
¢ Do people use the same kind of money in different 
nations? 
¢ Why? Why not? 
¢« Can you name some different kinds of money? 





A Craft Activity 


lf you have sufficient time, the children may enjoy making 
imitations of goods produced in other nations. For example: 


Some people from Africa make necklaces out of shells 
and seeds. The more unusual and colorful they are, the 
better. Macaroni comes in a variety of shapes and sizes. 
The children can spray-paint the macaroni. They can then 
string different kinds of macaroni to create their necklaces. 


People from Greece have traditionally made plates and 
bowls decorated with pictures of historical occurrences 
or of folk mythology. They often use classical designs 
for the borders of their plates. Give each child a paper 
plate to decorate. Let them make up a design for the plate’s 
border. The plates can be colored with paint or crayons. 


The children can make maracas like those used in Mexico. 
They will need a paper cup with a lid, (of the sort used to 
contain hot liquids), a small dowel, and a supply of rice 
or beans. Have them put the beans or rice into the container 
and then securely fasten the lid. They can cut or punch 
a small hole in the lid to insert the dowel. Afterward, the 
children can decorate their maracas with paint or crayons. 


Some people in Japan make paper-folding decorations. 
This art of origami is centuries old. In Japanese schools, 
origami is one of the first craft activities learned. A square 
of thin, bright-colored paper is used to make animals, 
flowers, houses, bowls, and more. Work out an easy folding 
pattern, perhaps a boat or a face mask, and teach it to the 
children. 
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These women make clothes Rusty may wear. 
Rusty's mother works long hours. 
She does not have time to make Rusty’s clothes. 


Rusty’s mother reads 
the newspaper these men 
are printing. 


If these people are sick, 
Rusty's mother may be 
their nurse. 





This family raises 
the chickens that 
Rusty's family eats. 


Rusty’s mother and father 
do their own jobs. 


People need each other. 
People help each other. 





(pupil's pp. 118-119) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 118 and 119 


Have the children read the text and study the pictures for 
both pages 118 and 119. To summarize the ideas pre- 
sented, you may want to ask: 


T « What kinds of workers do you see on these pages? 

¢ Could Rusty’s family do all these jobs? Why? Why not? 

¢ Who else may use the goods made here? 

e Why don't the same people who sew clothes in a 
factory make the sewing machines they use? 

e Which of these workers give people something they 
need to live? (Allow debate.) 

e Which of these workers give people something they 
want? (Allow debate.) 

¢ Does Rusty’s mother make goods or give a service? 

e Is it better to have your hair cut by a barber, a baker, 
a truck driver, or a window washer? Why? 


An Art Activity 


The children might be interested in drawing pictures of 
the goods, services, and workers involved in their school. 
Divide the class into three groups: one to draw the goods, 
one to list the services, and one to draw the workers. When 
finished, the pictures and list can be displayed on the 
bulletin board. 





A Story Activity 


The children might also enjoy writing a story about a child 
who lives with his/her family on top of a mountain, without 
any other families nearby. What things would they have to 
learn to do for themselves? How would the child spend a 
typical day? After the children finish writing their stories, 
read them to the class. 


A Group Activity 


Divide your class into four groups. Assign one of these 
four pictures on pages 118 and 119 to each group. The 
group's job is to carefully study the picture and then list 
all the other workers who have something to do with the 
workers shown. Some examples follow: 


¢ For the textile factory: cloth weavers, people who make 
sewing machines, sheep or cotton growers. 

e For the paper: writers, printers, lumbermen. 

e For the road pavers: miners, people who make the 
trucks, people who make their clothes. 

e For the chicken raisers: farmers who grow grain, butchers, 
people who make tools they use. 


As in past activities, this one explores the interdependence 
of workers. 
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Hiroshi’s father works 
on a train. 

He earns money for the 
services he gives. 

He uses some money 
to buy food and clothes. 


People use money to pay 
for goods and services. 


Hiroshi’s father likes to go 

to the theater. 

He does not go every day. 
Why do you think he goes é 
just sometimes? 


Rani‘s father sells 
these melons. 


He earns money by 
selling goods. 


He buys food 
and clothes 
with this money. 


Rani loves pretty bracelets. 

Rani’s father would like 

to buy her many bracelets. 

Why do you think he will buy just one? 





(pupil’s pp. 120-121) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 120 and 121 


On these pages, the children will encounter situations 
where people take some of their earnings to buy needs 
and some to buy luxuries (wants). 


After the class reads and discusses the text for both pages, 
you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Does everyone use the services Hiroshi’s father gives? 
¢ Who might not? 

e What other services are like the one he does? 

e Why do you think the actors in the theater picture 
aren't wearing suits? 

e Is the theater show a good or a service? 

¢ Do we have theater shows in our nation? 

e If Hiroshi needed new shoes, and his father wanted 
to go to the theater, which would the family spend 
their income on first? Why? 

¢ Does Rani’s father's market look different from the 
ones your family uses? 

e In what ways? 

e What is the same about it? 

e Does everyone want to buy a bracelet? Why not? 

e If her family needed the money to buy rice, would 
Rani ask her parents for a new bracelet? Why? Why 
not? 

e What does your family buy just for fun? 

C « Football tickets. 
e Perfume. 
T ¢« What does your family need to buy? 
C ¢ Food. 

¢ Clothes. 

¢ Shelter. 


A Chart Activity 


Ask the children to name some places where they or their 
parents buy goods or services. As they call them out, write 
the names on the board, such as, grocery store, shoe Store, 
department store, restaurant. Then have the children 
choose one of the places named on the board and make a 
list of all the goods they can remember being there. After 
they complete their lists, they should mark each good with 
a W for want or an N for need. For example: 


GROCERY STORE 
Fruit—N 
Vegetables—N 
Milk—N 

Candy —W 
Bread—N 


You might now group those children who chose to list 
items from the same place. Each group can compare their 
lists and discuss why they might have remembered dif- 
ferent goods in the same place, and also why some of 
them might have marked a good as a want while others 
considered it a need. You might also lead a discussion 
about which services are needs and which are wants. For 
instance, you can ask: 


T ¢« What about the services of a doctor? Need or want? 
Why? 
¢ What about a waiter? Need or want? Why? 


This could also become a charting activity, with the chil- 
dren thinking of all the people who give services and then 
listing them and again indicating whether the service is 
a want or a need. 
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Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 122 


Write the names of six common fruits on a large chart. 
Prepare a second chart, listing the same fruits but showing 
the unit price as well. Before displaying the second chart, 
ask the children to decide which fruit they like best, and 
which they like least. After they have made their selections, 
show them the price chart. This activity dramatizes that 
the things we like may not always cost the most money. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text for page 122 and an- 
swer the text question. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Why can’t the boy buy all the goods? 

e Which would you buy? Why? 

e Which item might help keep a person alive? 

e What can you do with a pencil? 

e What can you do with a ring? 

e Who would rather have a toy airplane than a puzzle? 

¢ Who would use a puzzle more than a toy airplane? 

¢ Do people like different things? 
What if you earn twenty-five cents. ¢ How do you know? 
Can you buy a toy airplane and some e Would a boy who lived on an apple farm choose the 
bubble mix and an apple and a red pencil ee nes ‘ Pe ices ts 

: : ° uld a girl who owned a hor oose the pony 

and a pony ride and a ring and a puzzle? ride? Why? 


Find out what you can buy 
with twenty-five cents. 





TALKING IT OVER 


To point out buying alternatives to the children, you may 
want to ask: 


T ¢ How could you make your own bubble mix? 
¢ How could you make a ring? a pad of paper? a puzzle? 
¢ How could it help if you make some of these things 
yourself? 
C « It would cost less. 
¢ | could spend the quarter on other things. 
T ¢ What could the boy do with the quarter besides spend 
it? 
e What would you do, spend or save it? Why? 
e Why are there so many different kinds of goods? 
C * Because different people want and need different 
things. 
T * Have you seen goods that you didn’t want? 
e What are some things you don’t want? 
e Why were they made? 
C « Because probably someone else wants them. 


An Advertisement Activity 


Some of the children may enjoy coloring and writing ad- 
vertisements for real or imaginary products. In preparation, 
the class could look at some existing magazine or news- 
paper ads to determine their appeal or lack of it. You 
could ask: 


T ¢ What colors look best? 
¢ Do magazines use one color or several? 
e Which do you like best? 
e Do you like to see a picture of the product? 
¢ Do you like a lot of words or just a few? 


(pupil’s p. 122) 


A Field-Trip Activity 


This activity will show the diversity of wants. If possible, 
arrange for your class to visit a local dime store. The 
children can list all the items that cost a quarter or less. 
The next day, list these things on the board with their 
prices. Tell the children to pretend they have a quarter 
to spend. They are to write down the item or items they 
would get for their quarter. Afterward, have them explain 
their reasons for choosing as they did. 


A Comparison-Shopping Activity 


The children may be interested in using newspaper adver- 
tisements to follow how prices of different goods change 
over a time period, perhaps a week or a month. Or, they 
may be interested in discussing why some goods are put 
on sale. Pertinent items can be cut from the paper and 
displayed on the bulletin board. You might then ask some 
of the following questions: 


T « Why do you suppose the price of tomatoes went down 

cents at the end of the month? 

C e It's warmer now and there are more tomatoes. 

T «When would tomatoes cost more? in the winter or 
the summer? Why? 

Ce In the winter. Then they have to be trucked in from 
other nations. In the summer, they're grown around 
here. 

T « Why are some goods put on sale? 

C « Stores have too many of them. 

¢ To get people to shop there. 
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THE BIG IDEA 


Here you see Rusty 
spending a dollar to buy 
a toy from Mr. Sims. 
Then you see Mr. Sims 
spending a dollar 

to buy lunch. 


Who is earning money? 
Who is spending money? 


Are they buying goods or services? 


THE BIG IDEA 


Who is spending money? 


Who is earning money? 


Who is giving services? 


Who is making goods? 








(pupil's pp. 123-124) 


Concept: Production of Goods and Services 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 123 


Have the children carefully study the two pictures on page 
123. Then, have the first paragraph read aloud. Ask the 
three questions for each individual picture. Afterward, 
you may also want to ask: 


T + Rusty had to choose which toy to buy. Why? 
¢ Does Mr. Sims make goods or give services? 
¢ Does the lady in the cafeteria make goods or give 
services? 


A Dramatic Activity 


Divide the class into six groups and have each group pick 
one of the children they have met in their text: Rusty, Rani, 
Ama, Cristobal, Alexander, and Hiroshi. Each group should 
create and act out a skit showing how the child (a) earns 
money, (b) spends part of the money, and on what, (c) 
saves part of the money, and (d) how he/she uses the saved 
money (what it’s being saved for). 


A Story Activity 


Write the following words on the board: piggy bank, jar, 
shoe box, bank, handkerchief. Now divide the class into 
five groups and have each group select a different item 
from the list. Ask each group to make up a story about a 
child who uses one of these items to save money. The 
story should say why the child uses the item, how it is 
used, and what might happen. When the groups finish, 
a child from each can tell his/her story to the rest of the 
class. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 124 


Have the children carefully study the pictures on page 
124. Have them answer the text questions for each picture. 
You may also want to ask some of the following questions 
to summarize their understanding of the relation of money 
to goods and services, and the interdependence of workers. 


T ¢ What do you think is the big idea on this page? 
¢ Might the soda clerk buy a toy sometime? 
¢ Might the factory worker buy a car sometime? 
e Why wouldn't they make the toy? the car? 
¢ What do all these people need? 
C « Clothes. 
¢ Food. 
e A house. 
T * Do people spend all the money they earn? Why? Why 
not? 
e Why do people save money? 


An Art Activity 


Have the children think of some good that they want. Then 
have them draw a picture of the item. Afterward, they should 
list as many workers as they can think of who have some- 
thing to do with the item. For example, if someone thinks 
of an ice cream cone, there could be the dairyman, the 
milkman, the truck driver, the ice cream store owner, the 
store clerk. You may have to help the children spell some 
of the names. When they finish, display the pictures and 
lists. 
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Introduction: Using Your Environment 


CONCEPTUAL SCHEME 


Economic behavior depends upon the utilization of re- 
SOUICES. 


UNIT CONCEPT-STATEMENT 


People use resources to meet their needs. 


BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 
Children will be able to: 


1 Identify several ways in which land is a resource. 

2 Pair some goods with some of the resources from which 
they are produced. 

3. |dentify what means of transportation may have moved 
such resources and goods. 

4 Use simple maps and map symbols to learn where 
resources are located. 

5 Identify several resources (Such as people, land, water, 
trees, plants) in a complex picture of an environment. 

6 Identify and give an example of the misuse of resources. 
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| CONTENT 


Land. 

People. 

Some trees. 
Some animals. 
Some plants. 
Water. 





Onhwh — 


They will explore: 


7 How goods and resources are moved by truck, ship, 


and plane. 


meat). 


10 How maps can show where resources are. 
11. The misuse of resources and goods. 


: : 
| The children will explore the following resources. 


8 The connection between goods and the natural re- 
sources used to produce them (such as sheep and 
wool products, cotton and cotton products, cows and 


9 The interdependence of workers in such fields as 
canning, and camera and automobile production. 


WHY THIS UNIT FOR THESE CHILDREN? 


This unit builds directly on children’s growing awareness 
of the world around them. The unit includes. situations 
showing the physical environment, the people, the use of 
goods and resources, and the decisions people make 
about such usage. The idea of interdependence is pre- 
sented through a variety of concrete examples. of the 
dynamic processes of day-to-day living. 


The children will realize how much better they have be- 
come at noticing what is around them, and how much they 
have learned about the real world they share with children 
and grown-ups everywhere. This summing up of the 
parts into something bigger is a level or abstraction in 
thinking that is a continuing goal of this curriculum. 


EVALUATION 


As each child works with the lessons in this unit, you may 
want to note: 


¢ How many uses of land can each child think of? V tov+ 

« How many pairs of related goods and resources can 

he/she identify? V to V+ 

Can he/she recognize map symbols for resources and 

transportation? V+ 

¢ How many resources can he/she observe in a single 
picture? V to V+ 

¢ Into how many kinds of resources can each child classify 
these observations? More than one? V+ 

¢ Can he/she give an example of someone misusing a 
resource? V How original is his/her example? V+ 


: 
’ 
4 
4 
ee 








PLANNING AHEAD 


Listed below are activity titles. The actual activities are 
described in detail on the teacher's pages found next to 
the children’s text pages. You may want to skim over the 
activity descriptions, marking the ones you intend to use 
and noting the supplies you need to gather. 


Activities (children’s text pages) 


A Song Activity (page 125) 
A Seed-Planting Activity (pages 128-129) 
A Meat-Chart Activity (page 129) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 129) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 130) 
A Research Activity (page 131) 
A Map Activity (page 132) 
A Song Activity (page 134) 
An Art Activity (page 136) 
A Mass-Production Activity (page 136) 
A Game Activity (page 137) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 137) 
An Art Activity (page 137) 
An Orange Activity (page 137) 
A Read-Aloud Activity (page 138) 
A Transportation Activity (page 139) 
A History-of-Transportation Activity (page 141) 
A Field-Trip Activity (page 141) - 
A Visitor Activity (page 142) 
_| A Bulletin-Board Activity (page 142) 
- ALetter-Writing Activity (page 142) 
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NONREADING ACTIVITIES 


1. The children may enjoy visiting a textile factory to see 
thread, yarn, or fabrics being produced. lf this is not 
possible, perhaps you could arrange a visit to a yard-goods 
store, or to Someone in the community who weaves. 


2 The children may enjoy doing their own weaving. The 
art teacher can help them. make simple looms, or they 
could draw designs for cloth on paper. Later, they can 
tell what the cloth can be used for. 


3 The children may enjoy producing a mural of what 
their community looks like from the air. A trip to a place 
where they could overlook their community would help. 


4 The children may enjoy writing a simple poem about 
resources. A possible form is: 


First line: noun (a resource): Trees 

Second line: two words telling where noun is: /n forests. 

Third line: three “ing” words: Standing, falling, swaying. 

Fourth line: two adjectives describing the noun: 
Redwoods, Maples. 

Fifth line: same as first: Trees. 


5 The children may enjoy recording the foods they have 
eaten in the past two days. They can then list the animals 
and plants (resources) from which the food came. 


6 The children may want to respond to the following lines 
by Robert Louis Stevenson: “The world is full of a number 
of things, I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 
Ask the children to name things that make them feel as 
happy as kings or queens. 


; 
j 
| 
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7 The children may be interested in responding to the 
following problem: 


T ¢ What if our community decided to build a hospital 
where your favorite park is. How would you feel about 
it? 

e What could you do? 


8 The children may enjoy doing research about the 
specialized goods (tools) used in their school environ- 
ment. Divide the class into research groups, each of which 
will visit a different part of the school (make arrangements 
for the visits beforehand). Each team will interview people 
and observe the environment, recording all the goods 
they see. Afterward, the teams can make charts or illustra- 
tions to share with the rest of the class. 


9 The children will probably enjoy the following demon- 
stration of the misuse of resources. Take them on a litter 
pick-up walk around the school property, both inside and 
out. The collected litter should be brought back to the 
classroom. Now have the children glue, tape, or staple 
some of the litter to a huge sheet of butcher paper. They 
can decide on a title for their collage (perhaps “Let’s Keep 
Our School Clean”). You might see if the collage can be 
hung somewhere where the rest of the school members 
can see it. 


ADDITIONAL RESOURCES 
1. The following books will be enjoyed by the children: 


e Millicent Selsam: More Potatoes! (New York: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, Incorporated, 1972). 

e Dr. Seuss: The Lorax (New York: Random House, Inc., 
1971). 


2 The following films will deepen the children’s under- 
standing of the interdependence of people and resources: 


e Cloth: Fiber to Fabric (color, 16 minutes) Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Educational Corporation: 425 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60611. 


Clothing: A Pair of Blue Jeans (color, 15 minutes) 

¢« Food: The Story of a Peanut Butter Sandwich (color, 
15 minutes) 

e River: Where Do You Come From (color, 10 minutes) 

« Why People Have Special Jobs: The Man Who Made 

Spinning Tops (color, 7 minutes) Learning Corporation 

of America: 711 Fifth Ave., New York, New York 10022. 


3. The following free materials may be requested using 
official school stationery: 


e Cotton from Field to Fabric Wall Chart (color poster) 
National Cotton Council: Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 
381 12. 

e Pictorial History of Pan Am’s Clipper Fleet 
Pan American World Airway: The Education Dept: Pan 
Am Building, New York, New York 10017. 

¢ Pupil’s Railroad Kit 
W. F. Geeslin, Assistant to the Vice-President: Southern 
Railway System: Box 1808, Washington, D.C. 20013. 





° Railroad Pictures and Map 
Union Pacific Railroad Company: Advertising Dept.: 
1416 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebraska 68102. 

e Truck Photos for Schools 
American Trucking Associations, Inc.; Education Ser- 
vices: 1616 P Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 


WHERE THE CHILDREN ARE NOW 


To assess their levels of experience prior to beginning 
this unit, you may want the children to do the following 
activity: 


Ask the children what would be different if, for example, 
the resource of trees did not exist. As they mention things, 
list them on the board (for example, wood, pencils, floors, 
paper, houses, and so on). Ask them if any of the things 
they listed could be made with other materials, and, if 
so, what. Also ask them to list the jobs that would not 
exist. If they wish, they could also write a poem about the 
relationship of trees to people. 


As the children engage in this activity, you may want to 
be aware: 


¢« Of how many things they are able to list as being made 
of wood. 

e Of how many occupations they relate to trees and wood 
products. : 

e If they mention, or write in their poems, ways that people 
can protect trees (for example, by not wasting paper, 
or fire prevention). 
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This picture shows a cotton field. 


Many things are made from sheeps’ wool. 


Name some cotton things in your environment. 





What is made of wool in your environment? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 125 


To introduce the ideas shown on pages 126 and 127, have 
each child choose either an object in the room or an article 
of clothing. Ask him/her to think of where it came from— 
the land, a tree, an animal, the sea, and so on. Then, write 
each item and its resource on the board. 


Before the children read the text for page 126, you might 
have them refer to the chapter opener on page 125 (un- 
numbered). Ask: 


T ¢ What's in this environment? 
C « Trees. 
e Water. 
T ¢ How is this environment being used? 
C « The water moves logs. 
e The trees are cut down. 
T ¢ What is in the environment that helps get the logs 
where they are going? 
C ¢ Water and people. 


A Song Activity 


The children may enjoy hearing or singing some of the 
following songs related to cotton and wood: 


¢ “The Boll Weevil” in This is Music 6 (Boston: Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc., 1967). 

¢ “Cotton Needs Pickin” in Growing With Music 5 (Engle- 

wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1966). 

“Pick a Bale of Cotton” in Discovering Music Together 2 

(Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1966). 

e “Sheep Shearing” in Making Music Your Own 3 (Morris- 
town, N.J.: Silver Burdett Company, 1968). 


(pupil’s pp. 125-127) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 126 and 127 


Now have the children look at pages 126 and 127 and read 
the text. After they answer the questions there, you may 
want to ask: 


T ¢ What's in these two environments? 
C Cotton. 
* Sheep: 
e Land. 
T ¢ What's the difference between cotton and wool? 
C ¢ Cotton is grown on land. 
e Wool is grown on animals. 
¢ Wool is warmer. 
T « What goods, other than wool cloth, come from sheep? 
C ¢ Meat. 
T ¢ What goods, other than cotton cloth, come from cotton? 
Ce Ol. 
e Rope. 
e String. 
T « What people may help us get a wool blanket or cot- 
ton shirt? 
C ¢ Farmers. 
e Pickers. 
e Factory workers. 
¢ Truck drivers. 
T ¢ What other kinds of cloth are there? 
C « Nylon. 
© Silk. 
e Linen. 
T ¢ What’s good about each kind of cloth? 
C * Some don’t wrinkle. 
e Some are warm. 
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Last summer Rusty grew peas and beans. 
His family ate some of them. 
He sold some to neighbors. 


Rusty used land to grow plants. 
Land used for growing plants is a resource. 
Name some other plants that grow in the land. 


We can make goods from resources. 
What resources do you see here? 
What goods do you see here? 


Which of these pictures go together? 
Tell why you think so. 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH PICTURES: pages 128 and 129 


Ask the children to read the text for page 128. Afterward, 
you may also want to ask: 


T * How does the garden help Rusty and his family? 
¢ What kinds of food can be grown in a garden? 
¢ Is all our food grown in gardens? 
« Name some food that does not grow in the soil but 
needs the soil to live. 
e Why is land important to people? 


Then, ask: 


T ¢ How do you think Rusty takes care of his garden? 
¢ How may he have learned to garden? 
¢ Does he water the plants? 
¢ What might happen if he didn’t? 
¢ How does the sun help? 
¢« How would he feel if someone walked on his plants? 
Why? 


A Seed-Planting Activity 


The children may enjoy planting their own seeds in milk 
cartons containing soil. Bean seeds grow quickly. It helps 
to sprout them in damp paper towels before planting them 
in soil as this speeds up the growth process. 


(pupil’s pp. 128-129) 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 129 


Before the children read the text on page 129, you may 
want to write the word resource on the board and say: 


T «Many things in our environment are resources. A 
resource is something that can be used. For example, 
land is aresource. What goods do we get from land? 

C « Vegetables, trees. 

T * Can you think of some other resources? 

C ¢ Water. 

T * Could trees be a resource? What goods do we get 
from trees? 

C ¢ Lumber, fruit. 

T « Is the sun a resource? Why? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text and answer the ques- 
tions there. Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Which of these goods are in our environment? 
e Which of these resources are in our environment? 
¢ If a cow isn’t used for meat, how else may it be used? 
C ¢ For milk. 
¢ For leather. 
T ¢ What other animals are resources? Why? 
C « Lambs and sheep. We get wool and meat from them. 


A Meat-Chart Activity 


The class may be interested in learning how the various 
cuts of meat they eat fit into the body of the animal. Most 
large cookbooks contain charts of beef, lamb, and pork. 
These could be copied and given to each child. 
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AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 130 


Before working with page 130, you may want to list the 
following foods on the board: bacon, eggs, bread, break- 
fast cereal, milk, and so on. Then ask: 


T ¢ What is alike about all these things I’ve written on 
the board? 
C e They’re all food. 
T e Where do each of these foods come from? 
C « Pigs. 
¢ Chickens. 
T ¢ What do they all need before we can eat them? 
e Land. 
e Farmers. 
e Water. 
T « lf we didn’t have roads or railways, do you think we 
could eat all the different food we eat? Why? Why not? 


Now ask the children to list all the workers who might be 
involved in getting their breakfast bacon to them. For 
example, the farmer raises the pig, a truck driver takes it 
to market, a butcher cuts it up and sells it. Then there's 
the people who raise the food for the pig; the workers who 
make the trucks; the workers who make the paper bags the 
butcher uses, and so on. Have the children keep making 
suggestions until it is clear to them that what they eat and 
use depends on workers and resources. ; 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children read the text for page 130, answer 
the questions, and make a similar chart. You might ditto 
forms like the one shown. Tell the children that they don't 
have to list all the goods found in their homes; they might 
choose their favorite goods to list. 





TALKING IT OVER 
In addition to the text questions, you may want to ask: 


T «Some people eat rice, some eat bread; which use 
resources? 
« Some people eat turtle eggs, some eat chicken eggs; 
which use resources? 
«Some people drink cow's milk, some drink goat's 
milk; which use resources? 
e Why do you say so? 


Ask the children to name the foods they had for breakfast 
or for lunch today. Then, have them determine the animal 
or plant each kind of food came from. Ask, perhaps: 


T ¢ Did you drink milk this morning? 
e Did any of you have cereal for breakfast? 
¢ Did the cereal come from a plant or an animal? 
¢ Did it need land to grow? 
e Did any of you have orange juice this morning? 
¢ Where did it come from? 
¢ Did it need land? Why? 


You might also have them discuss the need for conserving 
Our resources. 


T « How can people take care of the land? 
e What happens when people do not take care of the 
land? 
¢ How can people take care of our trees? 
e How can we keep animals healthy? 
e¢ What wouldn't we have if there wasn’t wheat? 
C + Some cereals. 
¢ Some breads. 
¢ Some cakes. 
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Your class might also be interested in exploring the dif- 
ferences between natural and synthetic products. You 
might begin by asking: 


T « Where does cloth come from? 

C « From cotton or sheep. 

T ¢ How do we get sweaters or shirts? 

C * People make them. 

T * Can people make any cloth itself? 

T * Do you know the names of any man-made cloth? 
C « Dacron. 


Now write the word synthetic on the board and pronounce 
it for the children. Tell them that it means something that 
is man-made, that is not grown or dug up from the ground. 
You might point out any plastics used In the room and have 
the children discuss how they differ from wood products. 


T «Why do you think people make and use synthetic 
goods? 
C + They might be stronger than natural ones. 
¢ They might be cheaper. 
e They might be easier to use. 


A Field-Trip Activity 


lf possible, arrange to have the class visit a large fabric 
store. Have a clerk show them cloth made from different 
substances: silk, cotton, wool, linen, and the various 
synthetic fabrics. If possible, bring fabric swatches back 
to the classroom. The swatches might lead to a research 
activity. The more interested children might find out how 
the different fabrics are made; for example, silk comes 
from silkworms; linen from the flax plant. They could then 
share this information with the rest of the class. | 
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FIND OUT 


Look around at school. List the goods you see. 


GOODS WHERE THEY COME FROM 





From trees (paper) 


Make another list like this one. 


Name other goods you see in school. 
Tell where they came from. 
What resources are on your list? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


INTRODUCING “FIND OUT”: page 131 


Before the class turns to page 131, ask them to name all 
the goods they see around them in the classroom. Keep 
asking them to point out more and more goods until they 
have noticed such things as desks, erasers, pencils, 
Chalk, books, and so on. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now, have the class turn to page 131 to study, read, and 
discuss the chart there. Draw on the board a table like the 
one shown. Write all the goods already mentioned on the 
left-hand side of the table, under the heading Goods We 
Use. Leave the right-hand heading, Where they Come 
From, blank for the moment. Then, beginning at the top 
of the list, ask the children where each product comes 
from. For example: 


T ¢ What natural resources were used to make our pencils? 
C ¢ Wood. 
e Rubber for the eraser. 
T e Where should we list resources? Why? 
C e Under “Where They Come From.” 
e Because a resource is used to make other things. 
T ¢ Can resources be all used up? 
C « Yes, when we eat a Cow. 
e Yes, when we cut down trees. 


Now have the children continue to name resources for 
the classroom list. 


Then the children may want to compare the table of goods 
used at home to the table of goods used at school. Ask 
them to pick the resources that appear most frequently 
and list them. They might be able to infer that some re- 
sources are especially valuable. Ask the children whether 
such resources are used for goods other than those found 
at home and at school. Have them think of goods their 
parents use at work, and goods they see, for example, 
when they go downtown. 


In addition to asking the text question on page 131, ask: 


T ¢ Look at the chart. What are books made of? 

e What does paper come from? What are some chairs 
made of? 

¢ What are some desks made of? 

e Are all desks and chairs made from wood? 

e Are trees a resource? 

¢ How do you know? 

¢ Are there trees on your block? 

e Are they used to make books? Why not? 

e Are some trees in forests used for making books? 

e Are other trees used for chairs? How do you know? 

e Are there forests near you? 

e Are there forests all over the country? 

¢ How do you know? 

¢ Suppose people did not take care of books. 

¢ Would more trees have to be used to make new books? 
Why? 

¢ Would we have as many chairs as we do? 

¢ Would some of you have to sit on the floor? Why? 


Through a sequence of questions like the above, the 
children should further their understanding that resources 
and goods must be used with care. 


(pupil's p. 131) 


A Research Activity 


The children may be interested in starting conservation 
booklets. You might write Conservation on the board and 
see if any one knows what it means. If not, tell them: 


T * Conservation is when people take care of things. 
When you put a cover on your book and are careful 
not to drop the book, you're taking care of it, or con- 
serving it. Another child could use the book after you. 

¢ Do you think we can conserve forests? rivers? land? 
What else? 


The children can begin their booklets by writing the name 
of the resource on a page (for example, ‘Forests”). Then 
they can collect all the pictures of forests they can find in 
magazines and newspapers. These can be pasted into 
their books under the headings, “Saving” and “Wasting.” 


Articles about pollution and clean-up campaigns can also 
be used. From time to time, the children can show each 
other their books and discuss them. 


A Chart Activity 


Divide the class into groups of four or five children. Arrange 
to have each group list the goods used in one part of the 
school: for example, the cafeteria, the principal’s office, 
the nurse’s office. Each group should make a chart listing 
the goods and the natural resources these goods were 
made from. 
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Look at this map and its key. 


Sa Orchard 
Chicken coop 
x0 Corn 


Cattle 


Pa Barn 


How does the key help you read the map? 


What colors show land on the map? 
How is the land used? 
What resources are shown here? 


132 





How is this land used? 


How is this land used? 


How is this land used? 


Land is a resource used in many ways. 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 132 


Have the children first study the key on page 132 and then 
the map, answering the text questions last. Afterward, you 
may want to do all or some of the following activities. 
Ask if anyone in the class has flown in an airplane or 
stood on a hill where they could overlook farm land. If 
some have, have them describe the two experiences. 


In addition to the text questions, you may want to ask: 


T «Why do you suppose the corn isn’t planted in the 
orchard? 
C « The trees might shade it too much. 
¢ It might not get enough water there. 
T ¢ Could you pasture cows ina cornfield? Why? Why not? 
C « They might knock over the corn plants. 
¢ The cows might eat the corn plants. 
T ¢ What things are kept in a barn? Why? 
e What do you see in the picture that isn’t in the key? 


A Map Activity 


You may want to ditto copies of a “patchwork quilt” aerial 
view of a hypothetical place. The children can then devise 
a key, decide what areas to include—for example, recrea- 
tional areas, farm areas, houses, animals, and so on, and 
then color the different areas. 


The children may also enjoy making a rough map of their 
own area. You can introduce the idea by asking: 


T «What things can we find around our community? 
houses? towns? farms? parks? shopping centers? 


(pupil's pp. 1382-133) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 133 


Have the children look at page 133 and read the text. Some 
children may not know that the first picture shows terraced, 
rice-growing hills in Japan (Hiroshi’s nation). If they are 
unable to answer the first question, point out the terraces 
in the picture and tell them that terracing is using walls to 
hold back soil on mountains and hillsides. You may say: 


T ¢ Rice has to grow in very hot places. It needs a lot of 
water when it grows, so it is usually planted into muddy 
or shallow pools of water. 

¢ Do you think rice could be grown where we live? Why? 





Now have them answer the questions on page 133. You 
may also want to ask: 


T « Why would farmers terrace a hillside or mountain? 

¢ What might happen if they didn’t? 

¢ Do you think terracing is a way to protect or conserve 
the land? Why? Why not? 

e Remember, a resource is something that can be used. 
Is a farm a resource? is a store? a house? a school? 
a factory? Why? Why not? 

¢ Suppose you are a farmer growing peaches on your 
land, and someone discovers gold on your land and 
offers you a lot of money to buy your land. What would 
you do? Why? 

e After gold mines are dug, and all the gold is taken 
out, do you think someone could grow peaches there 
again? Why? Why not? 

¢ To grow corn, a farmer needs rich soil, level land, hot 
days and nights, and a supply of water. Could corn 
grow well where we live? 

¢ To grow oranges, you need hot weather, and it should 
not be really cold. Can oranges grow where we live? 
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People know how to make 


Cristobal’s father is a 
doctor. 
What do doctors do? 


and use tools. 
What tools do you see here? 
How do these tools help? 


This nurse is Rusty's 
mother. 
What do nurses do? 


Ama’s father is a judge. 
What do judges do? 


When people are useful 
they are resources. 
People may be resources. 


Tools are resources, too. 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 134 


Before you have the children read page 134, you may 
want to review the concepts of goods and services. Ask: 


T « What does your father or mother do to earn income? 
¢ Do they make goods or give services? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now have the children look at page 134 and read the text. 
After they answer the questions there, ask: 


T « Does a doctor make goods or give services? 
¢ What about a nurse? a judge? 
¢ What other useful jobs do people do? 
C ¢ Painters and bus drivers. 
T ¢ What did we say a resource was? 
C ¢ Something used to make a good. 
¢ Something that was useful. 
T « Do you agree that people can be resources? Why? 
¢ Have you ever been a resource? When? How? 
C ¢ When | showed a friend how to play baseball. 
e When | told a lady how to get to the library. 
T « Have tools ever helped you be a better resource? 
How? 
C + | showed Joey how to bat. Is the bat a tool? 
¢ | used a paint brush when | helped paint the windows. 


A Song Activity 
The children may enjoy learning and singing the following: 


¢ “People at Work” in Discovering Music Together 2 
(Chicago: Follett Publishing Company, 1966). 


(pupil's pp. 134-135) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 135 


Now have the children carefully study the pictures on page 
135. After they answer the questions there, ask: 


T * What tools do doctors use? 
¢« What tools do you see in the picture on page 134? 
¢ What about the nurse? What tools can you see? 
¢ What about the judge? What tools can you see? 
e Is a teacher a resource? How? 
¢ What tools does a teacher use? 
¢ Is your mother a resource? How? 
¢ What tools help her? 
¢ What tools do you use? 
C ¢ Books. 
e Pencils. 
° TV, 
T * Could a tool be a resource? Why? 
¢ Is a tool a good, too? Why? 


A Story Activity 


The children may enjoy making up a story about each of 
the people shown on pages 134 and 135. The story should 
include how the person is a resource; what people help 
the person; what tools, besides the ones shown, the person 
uses. The story might also tell how the person is a resource 
when he/she isn’t at his/her job. 
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The people shown in these 
pictures are resources. 

All these people use tools 

to help them make goods. 


These people make cameras. 


These people make cars. 


These people are 
canning fish. 


What goods do you 
see in these pictures? 
What resources do 
these goods 

come from? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 136 


Have the class read page 136. The last question may be 
rather difficult. Let the children answer it first in relation 
to the salmon canning picture. Then ask: 


T ¢ Is there metal in a camera? in a car? 
e Where does metal come from? 

Ce A mine. 

T ° What kinds of metal can you name? 

C « lron, steel. 


In addition to the text, questions you may want to ask: 


T * Could the cameras be made without people? Why not? 

¢ Are there many workers in the factory? Why? 

¢ What will the factory do with its goods? 

e Would it take longer for one person to make all the 
parts and put them together? 

e Can a camera be made faster when people divide 
the work? 

e Are there many workers in the automobile factory? 

¢ Do they all do the same job? Why do you say so? 

¢ How do they depend on each other? 

e What are the workers doing? 

¢ How do they help each other? 

e How does the salmon get from the streams to the 
stores? 

¢ Do the people in the factory helo? How? 

e If salmon are caught but not canned or frozen, might 
they spoil? 

¢ lf they spoil, are they wasted? 

¢ Do people waste or take care of resources when they 
can or package food? 

e Are the people in the pictures resources? Why? 


TALKING IT OVER 
These more general questions may also be asked: 


T *« Do the people in these pictures need each other? 
Why? 
¢ Would the desert be a good place to catch and pack- 
age fish? Why? Why not? 
e What workers have to do something before these 
people have a job? 
C ¢ Fishermen. 
e Miners. 
T « There are laws about factories not throwing waste 
into the streams. Why? 
e There are laws about smoke coming from factories. 
Why? 


If the children have learned where the adults in their family 
work, and the kinds of tasks they perform, relate these 
family situations to the lesson: 


T « Do you know someone who takes care of cars?- 
e Does someone's father drive a truck that carries goods? 
e Does someone’s mother work in a store where goods 
are sold? 
e Are they helping us? How? 
e Are they resources? Why? 


An Art Activity 


The children might enjoy an art project that also demon- 
strates mass production techniques. Divide the class into 
groups, and have each group decide if they will illustrate 
putting a car together, canning salmon, or making a wool 
sweater. Then, have each group decide what resources 





(pupil’s p. 136) 


they should show, what workers get the resources to the 
factory, the factory (perhaps) or the various parts of their 
good, and the finished good. They might also illustrate 
where the finished good is sold. When completed, the 
illustrations can be stapled or sewn into booklets to share 
with the other groups. 





A Mass-Production Activity 


The children may enjoy actually participating in a mass 
production activity. You might have them make toy drums 
together. You will need a collection of paper cylinders 
(empty ice cream cartons, oatmeal cartons, coffee cans, 
and so on), one for each child; and heavy paper, rubber, 
plastic, or some other material for the drumheads. Before 
they begin, you might demonstrate how to make the drum 
from start to finish. Then, divide the class into three groups. 
One group should cut the circles for the drumheads; 
another should fasten the head to the cylinder by using 
tape, glue, or staples; and the last group should decorate 
the drums. You might want to have the children take turns 
in the different groups. 


When the drums are finished, you can ask some of the 
following questions: 


T « What did we use to make our drums? 
e Where did these resources come from? 
e What tools did we use? 
¢ Could we have made the drums without tools? 
e Were you a resource? Why? How? 
e How did we help each other? 
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Study each picture. 


What resources do 
you see here? 


What resources do 
you see here? 


What resources do 
you see here? 


How can one person 


use all these resources? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 137 


Have the children read the text for page 137 and answer 
the questions. Be sure they recall that land itself is a re- 
source. In addition to the text questions, you may want to 
ask: 


T ¢ How are these resources used? 
C « There’s a house on the land. 
e People play on land. 
e Vegetables can be grown on it. 
e Sheep make wool or meat. 
¢ Oranges make juice. 
T ¢ If the resources of oranges and sheep aren't in one 
place, how could one person get them both? 
C ¢ Trucks or trains. 
¢ Stores. 
T ¢ Are there fishermen in every town in the United States? 
e Why? 
e Are there miners in every town? Why? 
e Are there lumberjacks in every town? Why? 
e How do people who don’t live near oceans, lakes, or 
rivers get fish? 
¢ How do people get iron? 
¢ How do people get wood? 
e Name some ways. 


A Game 


The class may enjoy playing the following game. Have the 
first child say the name of a worker; for example, a lumber- 
jack. The next child should say the name of a resource 
the worker uses; for example, trees. The next child should 
name a tool the worker uses; for example, an ax. The next 
child names a good made from the resource; in this case, 
a desk. The next child can begin all over again. 


A Field Trip Activity 


Your class might be interested in the variety of products 
available from other nations. If possible, arrange to have 
the children visit an import shop. You might ask the chil- 
dren to take notes on the different goods they will see. 
Then, take them around slowly, perhaps with the proprietor, 
noting the good, what nation it is from, and asking the 
children if they can name the resources that the good is 
made of. This trip can be the basis of the next activity. 


An Art Activity 


Ask the children what goods they saw on their field trip. 
As they call out the names, write them on the board. Ask: 


T « What are the names of some of the nations that made 
these goods? 
¢ Did we see anything from Hiroshi’s nation? from 
Cristobal’s? 


As the children call out the names, write them on the board, 
too. Now have each child select a different item and draw 
a picture of it on an index card. 


(pupil's p. 137) 


Display a large world map on a bulletin board. (You might 
ask a member of the American Automobile Association 
to get one for you if you do not have one.) Have the chil- 
dren attach their pictures to the bulletin board and then 
use a piece of colored yarn to connect their pictures to 
the appropriate nations on the map. (Be sure to help any 
child who has trouble finding the right nation.) Then ask: 


T « How do you suppose your good got here from that 
nation? 
C ¢ By boat or airplane. 


An Orange Activity 


The children may enjoy exploring the variety of forms in 
which the resource of an orange can be used. Perhaps 
some of your classroom parents would help contribute 
goods such as: 


e Frozen orange juice. 

¢ Canned orange juice. 

e Freshly squeezed orange juice. 
¢« Orange peel. 

¢ Orange cake. 

¢ Orange blossom cologne. 

e Mandarin oranges. 

¢ Orange sherbet. 

¢ Orange flavoring. 

Fresh orange. 


The class can enjoy tasting and smelling each item. 
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» These pictures show ways 


resources and goods go 
from one place to another. 


A ship brings books to Ama. 


sei tnannertsoe 


eee 
Sines 


A plane brings a coat Se 


to Christobal. : s a ee 
as = od < 


A truck brings orange juice 
to Rusty. 


How else are resources and goods moved? 


138 





What goods is this family buying? 
How did people help make these? 


What resources do people use to make 
these goods? 


How can these goods go from one place 
to another? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 138 


Have the children study the pictures on page 138 and then 
read the text. Some of their responses should include: 


C « Training, care, buses, animals. 
T « Does every state or nation make all the goods its 

people need or want? Why? Why not? 

¢ How can people get what they want? 

¢ How do boats and planes help? 

* How do trucks and railroads help? 

e Which way costs the most money? Why? 

e Which is the fastest way to move things? 

e Which is the slowest way? 

¢ Name some goods that can be sent slowly. 

e¢ Which way could you move the biggest and heaviest 
things? 

¢ What would be a good way to send a letter to Rusty? 

e What would be a good way to send a box of cookies 
to Hiroshi? 

¢ What would be a good way to send beans to Rani? 

¢ What would be a good way to send yourself to Texas? 

¢ How do the following workers help people? amailman? 
a truck driver? a pilot? a ship captain? a driver of a 
twenty-mule team? 


A Read-Aloud Activity 


The children might enjoy hearing the poem, “There Are 
So Many Ways of Going Places,” in: 


¢ Leslie Thompson: A Beginning Book of Poems (Reading, 
Mass.: Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 1967). 


(pupil's pp. 138-139) 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 139 


Have the children study the picture on page 139 and 
answer the text questions. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What things in this picture could your family make? 
e Do they? Why? Why not? 
¢ Is it easier to buy bread or to bake it? 
¢ Can everybody grow vegetables in their backyards? 
Why? Why not? 
e What if insects came and killed many of the peaches 
you were planning to buy? 
e What would happen to the price of peaches in the 
store? 
C « They would cost more. 
T ¢ What else could you do? 
C ¢ Buy other fruit. 
¢ Do without peaches. 


A Transportation Activity 


Have the children make a transportation display entitled 
“The Way Goods and Resources Move.” Perhaps several 
of the children have models of cars, trucks, planes, or 
ships at home. The children could put their names on these 
and bring them to display. Others could cut pictures from 
magazines and mount them on cardboard with stands on 
the back. The display should show great variety: for trucks 
alone, there are refrigerated trucks, fuel carriers, vans, 
pick-ups, horse trailers, and house trailers. Afterward, the 
whole group could make houses, service stations, streets, 
stores, and garages to add reality to their project. 
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FIND OUT 


Make a list to show how people 
are resources. 

List some people you know. 

Do they make goods? 

Do they give services? 


RESOURCES WHAT THEY DO WHO USES HELP 


Our family 
Her boss 


Our family 
Our town 


Owner of newspaper 
Ountown oo eens 


Our neighborhood arg 


Our class ; 
-Ourtown 
Her family 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: page 140 


Before working with page 140, you may want to introduce 
the lesson by the following activity: 


List the following headings on the board: Land, Water, 
Services. Now, ask the children to name workers for the 
different headings. For example: 


LAND WATER SERVICES 
Farmer Sailor Teacher 
Miner Fisherman Doctor 


Lumberjack Fish canners Postman 
Now, single out a job from each heading, and ask: 


T ¢ What other resources do they use? 
e What tools do they use? 
e What other people help them? 
e What people do they help? 
e Which water jobs use land, too? 
e Which land jobs use water jobs, too? 
e What would you have to do without if this worker 
didn’t exist? 
e Do people only do one job? Why? Why not? 


If the children seem to have difficulty with this concept, 
you might use yourself as an example. Say, for instance: 


T * What is my job? 

C e You're our teacher. 

T * Who do | help? 

C e You help us learn things. 

T * When | go home, | shop for my family. | cook our meals. 
| help clean the house. Are those jobs, too? 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT” 


Now, have the children read page 140. Encourage them to 
complete a similar chart. You may help them by dittoing 
a form for them to use. Afterward, ask: 


T * Which people on your chart help to make goods? 
¢ What goods do they make? 
e Which people on your chart produce services? 
e Name the services they give. 
¢ How can mothers and fathers help each other? 
¢ How can teachers help families? 
¢ How can families help teachers? 
¢ How can newspaper workers help other people? 
¢ Do some people prefer to do some kinds of jobs and 
not others? Why? 
¢ Why might a teacher choose to be a teacher? 
C * Because she likes children. 
¢ To earn money. 
¢ Because her parents wanted her to. 
T « What job or jobs do you want to have when you are 
an adult? 
¢ What people will need your help? 
¢ What resources and goods will you use? 


(pupil's p. 140) 


A Dramatic Activity 


Have a group of ten children act out an airplane scene. 
There will be: one pilot, one co-pilot, one navigator, 
one stewardess, one steward, one ticket agent, and four 
passengers. 


The passengers should each decide on his/her profession, 
which each one may discuss with the steward and steward- 
ess during the flight. You may suggest that the children 
pantomime using the tools each worker uses. For instance, 
one passenger may be a writer using a pencil and paper; 
the navigator may use charts, a microphone, and headset. 
Also the participants should show how their jobs are 
interdependent. 
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Spring City 


J 
oo 
3 
e: 


oO 


What do you see on this map? 
How will the logs go from the 
forest to the sawmill? 


How can copper go from the 
mines to Green City? 

How can goods go from 
Green City to Spring City? 


This map shows how resources 
can go from one place to another. 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


AN INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION: page 141 
Before the children turn to page 141, ask: 


T ¢e How many different kinds of transportation can you 
use to go from school to home? 


Each child could draw a picture showing one of the ways. 
Then ask: 


T ¢ How many different ways can a person in your family 
get to work? 


In its development of map skills, page 141 has two objec- 
tives: first, to show the children that information can be 
given on a map; and, second, to give them another oppor- 
tunity to learn information by using map symbols. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Now, have the class turn to page 141. Point out the forest, 
sawmill, cities, airoorts, and so on. Then ask: 


T ¢ Is there a forest near you? 
e Are there forests in deserts? 
¢ Can forests be found everywhere? Why not? 
e Can people choose where to mine for copper? Why 
not? 


Turn to the reasons why resources and goods are often 
transported from one place to another. Have the children 
look at the forest on the map. Point out the cut logs. Then, 
ask: 


T ¢ If you were a lumberjack, could you grow a forest to 
work on? Why? Why not? 
¢ So, if you wanted to work, what would you Nave to do? 
e Why tsn’t the sawmill in the middle of the forest? 
C « Because they need the land for trees. 


T « Why is water the way used to move logs? 

C « It’s cheaper than loading and using trucks. 
¢ Logs float. 

T ¢ Do trucks help move logs, too? 


Now, have the children use the map to answer the text 
questions. You may also want to ask: 


T * Suppose someone in Spring City needed copper goods 
right away. Would the goods be sent by train or plane? 
Why? 

¢ Do you see any roads on this map? 
«Do you suppose there are roads connecting these 
places? 

C « Yes, how else could a person go to work or get to the 
airport. 

T ¢ What forms of transportation aren't shown here? 

C e Trucks. 

¢ Boats. 


You may want to ask these transportation related questions: 


T * What are some goods or resources you have that you 
might not have if there weren't trains, planes, ships, or 
trucks? 

¢ Transportation makes jobs for people. Name some. 
C « Taxi drivers. 

e Movers. 

¢ Truck drivers. 

e Ship captains. 

¢ Conductors. 

T ¢ What things are needed to move goods from one place 
to another? 

C « Machines. 

e People. 
¢ Fuel. 


(pupil's p. 141) 


A History-of-Transportation Activity 


Have the children recall methods of transportation that 
were used in the past. For example, they should have seen 
some different kinds of transportation used in movies of 
westerns on TV. Have them draw or paint a picture of, for 
example, a covered wagon, stagecoach, old-cars, and so 
on. Some may prefer to draw animals that helped the pio- 
neers transport themselves and their goods, for example, 
horses, mules, oxen, and so on. If pictures of the early West 
are available, show them to the children. Ask: 


T ¢ What do we have that is missing from these pictures? 
¢ Did the pioneers have cars? planes? factories? 
e Did they have as many machines? 
¢ Did they have as many goods? Why not? 


A Field-Trip Activity 


lf your local museum has a display of old methods of trans- 
portation, you may want to take the children to see these 
vehicles. You could ask: 


T ¢ What is different about the old and the new? 
e What is the same? 
¢ Why do you think transportation changes? 
C * New materials are found. 
¢ Better roads. 
¢ People’s needs change. 
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Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH “FIND OUT”: page 142 


Have someone read the top question on page 142. Before 
the rest of the text is read, you may want to have the chil- 
dren study the top picture and answer these questions: 


T * Would you swim here? Why not? 
C « No, I'd get cuts and germs. 


T ¢ Why do you think this happened? 
C * People were careless and lazy. 
e Factories put waste in the river. 
T ¢ Do you think the pond was always like this? 


What do you think it might have looked like before? 

How do you know people have been here? 

Did this have to happen? 

What could the people have done with the cans and 

bottles? 

Can the water be used now? 

e Will it have to be cleaned first? Why?’ 

e Are there rules against doing things like this? 

e Why don’t the rules work? 

e What do you suppose happens to fish who live in this 
river? 

e What may happen to the plants that grow in the pond? 

e If the pond were clean, could people get more fish? 

e If a deer needed water, would it drink from this pond? 
Why not? 

e Would you like to have a picnic by this pond? Why? 
Why not? 

e How would you like it to look? Why? 

e Are rivers resources? How? 


Now have the children study the lower picture. Again, ask 
the top text question, followed by these: 


T ¢ What may have caused this fire? 
C * People 

¢ Lightning. 
T ¢ Was the forest a resource? 

¢ In what ways? 


You may want to tell the children that most forest fires are 
caused by people. Continue the discussion by asking: 


T « Are there rules against doing these things? Name 
some. 
C « Don't build campfires. 
¢ Make sure campfires are out. 
¢ Don’t throw lighted cigarettes out of car windows. 
T « Why don’t people obey these rules? 
C « They're lazy. 
¢ They don’t know the rules. 
¢ They don't care. 
e They forget. 
T « What changes will the fire bring? 
C ¢ Higher wood prices. 
e Less animals. 
T ¢ Every year there are more people in the United States. 
¢ Every year there are more people in the world. 
¢ Is there a new forest of tall trees every year? 
¢ Is there a new ocean or new lake every year? 
e Why must we take care of the trees and water we have? 
e¢ What does recycled mean? 
e¢ What is our community doing to help solve the pollu- 
tion problem? 


Now ask the children to read the text at the bottom of page 
142. Then, they can draw a picture for their family book. 


(pupil's p. 142) 


A Visitor Activity 


If possible, arrange to have someone involved with con- 
servation work (a forest or park ranger, someone from a 
conservation group or someone from the local sanitation 
department) visit the class and discuss what the children 
can do to prevent the misuse of resources. 


It might also be possible to have someone from an industry 
also visit and explain what his/her industry does to help 
prevent pollution. 


A Bulletin-Board Activity 


The children may enjoy drawing illustrations of the con- 
servation and antipollution rules they have learned. These 
could be displayed on the bulletin board, or, perhaps, 
around the school. If they started individual conservation 
booklets, these rules could be added there, too. 


The children can also bring to class articles about ecology 
that their parents help them find in the newspapers or 
magazines, or that they find in their own magazines. These 
can also be added to the bulletin board. 


A Letter-Writing Activity 


The children may also become involved by finding pollu- 
tion problems in their community, or, again, any problems 
described on TV or the newspaper. After these problems 
are discussed in class, the children can write letters to 
people who can help solve the problems, for example, the 
manager of the industry involved, congressmen, the news- 
paper editor. 
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hHEe BYGsI DEA hHEiBiGribEA 


Study these pictures. 


What goods do you see? 


What resources do you see? 


Name the resources shown 


in these pictures. ; 
What resources did 


the goods come from? 


In what ways may these 
resources be used? 





Concept: Utilization of Resources 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 143 


Ask the children to read the text on page 143 and answer 
the questions. You may also want to ask: 


T ¢ What do you suppose is the big idea on this page? 
¢ What people will get work from the fish? 
C ¢ Fishermen. 
e Net makers. 
¢ Canners. 
° Sellers. 
T *« How can we all help make sure that there will always 
be fish? 
C ¢ Keep the rivers and lakes clean. 
T ¢ What people will get work from the sheep? 
C ¢ Shepherds. 
¢ Truck drivers. 
¢ Butchers. 
e Weavers. 
¢ Men who shear the sheep. 
T ¢ What other ways could that land be used? 
C « Picnics. 
¢ Orchards. 
e Farms. 
T ¢ What other people will get work from the tree when it’s 
Cut down. 
C ¢ Carpenters. 
e People who work in the sawmill. 
T « Can forests and mountains be used in other ways? 
How? 
C ¢ For mountain climbing. 
¢ For hiking. 
¢ For picnics. 
T * What people work in forests that aren’t cut down? 
C ¢ Forest rangers. 


(pupil's pp. 143-144) 


WORKING WITH “THE BIG IDEA”: page 144 


Have the children read page 144. You may want to have 
them look at each picture one at a time while you ask them 
the three questions. You might write their answers on the 
board as they call them out. You may also want to take 
each general resource and ask: 


T ¢ How else can land be used besides growing vege- 
tables on it? 
C ¢ Houses are built on it. 
e Animals graze on it. 
e We play on it. 
T ¢ How else can water be used besides sailing boats on 
it for pleasure? 
C * Moving logs. 
¢ For swimming. 
¢ To get fish. 
T ¢ How else can we use trees besides cutting them down 
for lumber? 
C ¢ We get fruit from some trees. 
e To sit under. 
¢ So we have forest animals and fresh air. 
T ¢ How can the girl and the boy and the man help keep 
these resources for others to use? 
C « Don't pollute. 
e Take care of them. 
e Replant the trees after they're cut down. 
T ¢ What do you think is the big idea on this page? 
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BEFORE YOU FINISH 239 


BEBO Ea a® Saami i 


More for Your Family Book 





240 BEFORE YOU FINISH 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 146 and 147 


You can read this poem by Helen Wing, to enrich this 
book's international feeling. Then read pages 146-147. 


Other Children 


Some children live in palaces 
Behind an iron gate 

And go to sleep in beds of gold 
Whenever it gets late. 


Some other children live in tents 
With feathers all around 

And take their naps in blankets 
That are spread upon the ground. 


And way up north the children live 
In houses built of ice 

And think that beds made out of fur 
Are really very nice. 


In countries where the nights are hot, 
Without a single breeze, 
The children sleep on bamboo beds 
That fasten in the trees. 


Some day | think I'll travel ‘round 
And visit every land 

And learn to speak the language that 
Each child can understand. 


They'll teach me how to play their games 
And, if they want me to, 

I'll show them different kinds of tricks 
That | know how to do. 


They’ll want to ask me questions then 
And | will ask them others, 

Until at last we understand 

Like sisters and like brothers. 





You have learned about 
your new friends. 

You learned about 
yourself, too. 


You learned how you 

are like your friends. 

And you learned how you 
are different from them. 


Soon we must say good-by 
to our six new friends. 


First, let’s see pictures 


from their family books. 





(pupil's pp. 145-147) 


Here Alexander and his mother are 
spending money for food. 


Put another picture in your family book. 


Show someone in your family spending 
money to buy food. 
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Hiroshi’s picture shows 
what his father does 
to earn money. 


Here he shows some 
goods that his mother 
needs to buy. 


Show someone in your family earning money. 
Then show someone buying goods or services. 


148 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 148 


Have the children look at the top picture on page 148 and 
read the text that goes with it. You may want to remind them 
that Hiroshi’s father is a train conductor. Afterward, ask: 


T ¢ What does a train conductor do? 
C ¢ They take tickets. 
e They answer questions. 
e They help people on and off trains. 
T ¢ Does a conductor make goods or give services? 
e Do the passengers get goods or services on the train? 
C ¢ They can get food. Food is a good. 
e The people who serve food give a service. 
e The ride Is a service. 


Now have the children look at the lower picture and read 
that text. You may want to ask: 


T ¢ What do you think the Japanese writing on the cards 
separating the blouses probably says? 
C e Sizes. 
¢ Color. 
¢ Style. 
T ¢ Is Hiroshi’s mother buying goods or services? 
e How is what your family earns and buys like what 
Hiroshi’s parents earn and buy? 
C e They both buy clothes in stores. 
e His father and mine earn money by giving a service. 
T ¢ How is it different? 
C e My father makes goods. 
e My mother has a job. 


Now have the children read the lower text and do as it 
suggests. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 149 


The following background information may help you 
answer any questions the children may ask about the 
pictures on page 149. 


The top picture shows families leaving a Japanese temple. 
Also shown are the gardens outside the temple, with a 
large stone shrine. The rising steam is probably from 
venders selling roasted food. Be sure to have the children 
note the women wearing traditional Japanese kimonos. 
The bottom picture shows Hiroshi’s grandmother chopping 
vegetables with a cleaver. The large white kettle in the 
background is actually a rice steamer. 


Now have the children study the pictures, read the text, 
and answer the questions. If necessary, review the concept 
of environment again. 


Have the children draw their pictures as suggested in the 
text. 


A Visitor Activity 


If there are Japanese in your community, see if one or more 
would visit your class to demonstrate some of their cus- 
toms. Perhaps they could bring some traditional Japanese 
clothing and explain when it is worn. Or perhaps they 
could demonstrate Ikebana, the Japanese art of flower 
arranging; or show how the Japanese cut vegetables into 
decorative patterns before they are served. 


(pupil's pp. 148-149) 


Here, Hiroshi shows two parts of his environment. 


Name some things you see 
in these pictures. 

What do you think the 
people are doing? 

How is Hiroshi’s environment 
like yours? 

How is it different? 


In your book show part 
of your environment. 
Show something many people do. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 150 and 151 


Have the children look at the top picture on page 150 and 
at Rani’s classroom on page 151. Have them compare 
these two schools and their own: 


T ¢ How are they all the same? 

C « They probably have teachers. 
¢ Children are learning. 

T ¢ How are they different? 

C « The furniture. 
e The clothing. 

T ¢ Why might schools be different? 
e Why are some things the same? 
e What are some things you and all these other children 

may do after school? 

C « Change clothes. 
e Play. 
e Study. 


Now have the children read the text on page 150. 


A Read-the-Labels Activity 


You may want to bring to class a cake mix and a can of 
soup. The ingredients can be read aloud. The children can 
then try to figure out the resources in each. The children 
may enjoy drawing a picture of their favorite food for their 
family book. Help them identify the resources from which 
this food comes. They can then draw symbols to stand for 
the resources. 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: page 151 


Now have the children read the text for page 151 and 
answer the question. After they draw a picture of their 
school group, you may want to review some of the concepts 
of social behavior. For example, ask: 


T ¢ What other groups do you belong to? 
¢ Is your family a group? Why? 
e Are any of the children in your school group in any of 
your other groups? 
¢ Do all of your friends go to the same school? 
e Why are there different groups? 
e Why do groups get together? 
¢ Do groups have rules? What are some? 


You may also want to review some other past learning. For 
example: 


T ¢ Who helps Rani learn? 
e Who else helps at schools? 
C « The nurse. 
e The principal. 
¢ Cafeteria Cooks. 
e Janitors. 
T e Do they make goods or give services? 
e Are they resources? Why? How? 
e What goods can you see in Rani’s school? 
e Are there any like the goods in your school? 
e Do the goods come from the same resources as yours 
do? 


This teacher is Cristobal’s mother. 
She is a resource in her environment. 


Rice is an important 
resource in Hiroshi’s 
environment. 

But he eats soup 
and cake, too. 

Cake is his favorite 
food. 


What are some resources you use? 
Show some of these in your book. 


150 
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This picture shows Rani with her school group. 
What is Rani doing? 

What are the other children doing? 

What is in this environment? 


Show yourself with your school group in your book. 


151 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 152-154 


The pictures on page 152 may help the class develop a 
sense of change. Have the text read and discussed. After- 
ward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ What is the same in the pictures? 

C « Both show houses for families on land. 

T ¢ What is different? 

C e One house is wood. One is brick. 
e The house styles are different. 

T ¢ What else is different? Did people always have cars? 
e What did people long ago use for transportation? 

C e Horses and wagons. 

T ¢ Do you think our community always looked the same? 
¢ How might it have changed? 


Ask the children to draw the suggested picture. 


Now have the children look at page 153 and read the text. 
Afterward, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Have you seen Alexander dressed like his grandfather? 
e Why do you think he doesn’t dress like this? 

C ¢ Not comfortable. 
e His friends don't. 
e People may not dress that way anymore. 

T « Why do you suppose his grandparents dress this way? 
¢« Does America have a “national dress?” Why not? 

C « People have come from lots of different nations. 


Now, let the children who want to, draw the suggested This is the same land as it looks now. 
picture. What has happened? 


After the children read page 154, have them draw the sug- What used) to) be on ities tat yore coms 


gested picture. Tell them it can be as detailed or simple If you can find out, draw a picture to show this. 
as they want. 


152 
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Who do you see here? 





Put one more picture in your family book. 
Draw yourself with your six new friends. 


Here are Alexander's grandparents. 
They are part of his family group. 
If you can, show your grandparents 
in your family book. 








Now you have many pictures in your family book. 
What will you name your book? 


153 
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ON YOUR OWN 


This closing section is primarily a geography lesson, with 
emphasis placed on using compass directions and the 
globe. This material has been reserved for the end of the 
school year in order to capitalize on the intellectual growth 
the children have achieved during the year. 


Directions and the relationships among different places 
on earth are difficult concepts to understand. However, 
although the children may not completely grasp the central 
ideas, even a partial understanding will be helpful as a 
start. Because of individual differences, some of the chil- 
dren will grasp the ideas more quickly than others. It will 
therefore be necessary to use alternative activities and 
discussion questions provided in “Working with the 
Pictures.” 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 156 and 157 


Please note that the lesson ideas in this column are for 
this text page and the one that follows: page 157. Because 
these 2 pages develop the concept of analogy, the pages 
need to be dealt with together. 


Have the children read the text for both pages. After they 
answer the questions there, you may also want to ask: 


T * How is the plane model like a globe? 
¢ How is the earth like a jet plane? 


A Globe Activity 


Be sure there is a globe in the room that the children can 
explore. Have them take turns coming up, looking at the 
globe, and describing something they see on the globe or 
asking a question about something they see. For example: 


C * Why is it round? 
¢ What do the colors mean? 
¢ Where’s the United States? 
e Where’s Japan? 
¢ Can you see all the globe at one time? 
e Why is it tilted? 
* Can you find street names on a globe? Why not? 
¢ Is there more water or land? 
¢ Which state has water all around it? 


(pupil's pp. 155-156) 


How is the top plane like the jet plane? 


How is it different? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 158 and 159 


Please note that the teaching suggestions for page 157 


| are on the previous page. 4 ‘ How is the globe 
| Have the children read the text for pages 158 and 159, \ like the earth? 
following the sequence of events as the text is read. Some 4 


of the class members may want to duplicate the project K ee How is it different? 
shown on these pages. Provide them with world maps they 
can cut up and glue onto their ball or balloon. Afterward, 
one of these “globes” could be deflated and cut to demon- 
strate how flat maps are distorted representations of the 
earth. 


T ¢ Why do people use a globe? 

e Why do drivers use flat maps instead of globes? 
C e Roads aren't on globes. 

e It would be clumsy to carry a globe in a Car. 


A globe is a tool that may help you. 


Se Oe ee ee Ss ee ee, What can you learn when you use this tool? 








A Demonstration Activity 


You may want to illustrate the distortion necessary when 
making a flat map by slicing the peel of an orange (the 
earth) from “pole to pole” and attempting to push it flat on 
a surface. 





How is John’s ball John and his father made 


like a globe? the ball into a globe. 


How did they do this? 


What did they show 
on the globe? 


What else could they 
show on their globe? 


158 
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John and his father cut the ball into six pieces. 
They put the pieces flat on the table. 

Are the pieces still a globe? 

No, John and his father now have a flat map 
of the Earth. 

John can see all the Earth at once. 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 160-162 


Before the children read the text for page 160, you may 
want to review the use of the compass rose shown. Ask: 


T e What is marked in the lower left-hand corner of the 
picture? How does it help us? 


You may also want to discuss differences between a city 
and a state, after the children read the first three lines: 


T * What is the name of the state we live in? 
¢ What is the name of our community? 
e What is the difference between a town and a state? 
e Which is usually larger? 
e Which is built by people? 
¢ How are the cities shown on this map? 
° How are the states shown? 


Now have the children read the rest of the text, answer the 
questions, and do as the text suggests. 


Before the children read page 161, have them locate the 
United States, including Alaska and Hawaii, on the class 
globe. Have them find Denver and Washington, D.C. Now, 
have the children read page 161. Then, let them take turns 
taping yarn or string on the globe. Have them experiment 
going from Denver to Washington moving west. 





Two cities are shown on this flat map. 
Rusty lives in Denver. 


T * Which way is a longer distance? The President of our nation lives in Washington, D.C. 


e What would be the fastest way to go from Denver to 
Washington, D.C.? 


Now have the children read page 162. Afterward, they can 
duplicate the act of taping yarn shown on this page. 


Which direction would Rusty go to visit the President? 
Move your finger along this map to show the way. 
Do you move your finger to the left or right? 


T « Could a person drive from Mexico to Japan? 


160 





Don finds Denver and Washington, D.C., on a globe. 


His string shows Rusty the shortest way between 
these cities. 


Don tells Rusty that he should go east. 
Could Rusty get to Washington, D.C., if he went west? 


161 
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Tom shows a way from Cristobal’s home 
to Hiroshi’s home. 

He taped a string to the part of the globe 
showing Mexico. 

He pulled the string west to Japan. 


Could Cristobal get to Japan if he went east? 
Would it be longer or shorter? 
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Ann puts a string on her city in the United States. 


>... q - f tious ; 
2 aa ‘a oa 


She moves the string east She moves the string west 
to what ocean? to what other ocean? 


She pulls the string north. She pulls the string south. 
What nation is there? What nation does it touch? 


Find where you live on a globe. Take a trip with a string. 


In what directions will you go? 





WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 163-165 


Have the class duplicate the activities presented on page 
163. The children should take turns using the globe. 


Now have the children read pages 164 and 165. They may 
be interested in learning what the different symbols on the 
flags mean. You might tell them that the first flags had 
religious meanings; that now, cities, states, and nations 
have flags that tell something about them. Some children 
may know what the stars and stripes mean on the American 
flag. If not, tell them that the color red is for blood, which 
was shed in the fight to make this a separate nation, and 
the white stands for purity. There is a stripe for each of the 
original states, while there is a star for each of the present 
states. Canada’s flag shows a maple leaf, which is their 
national symbol. On the Mexican flag, the color green 
stands for independence, the color white for religion or 
purity, and the color red for union; the center is the national 
coat of arms. The wheel on the Indian flag is the Wheel of 
Law, an ancient symbol. The black star on the flag of Ghana 
is for African freedom. The Japanese flag shows the Rising 
Sun, its national symbol. On the Greek flag, the white cross 
is a symbol of Christianity. 


Have the children take turns locating the different nations 
on the class globe. 


If you think the children will be interested, you might lead 
a discussion around the following ideas: 


T ¢ Why do you think different nations have different flags? 
e Why would people want a flag? 
e Do you know the national anthem? 
e Do you think other nations have national anthems? 
Why? 


These flags help you 
find nations. 


Which is your nation’s flag? 
Find your nation on the globe. 


Now find Canada and 
Mexico on the globe. 
Mexico is Cristobal’s nation. 


Now we turn the globe. 


164 
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FIND OUT 


Find Rani‘s nation, India. @ 


Find Hiroshi’s nation. Rees 


He lives in Japan. 
Find Ama’s nation, 


India 
Ghana. 

Find Alexander's nation. & 
It is named Greece. 

A globe is a helpful tool. 


: ; J 
It helps you find nations. ac 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 166 and 167 


Have the class duplicate the activities illustrated on these 
text pages. In addition to the text, these questions may be 
asked: 


_ T° How is the boy in the picture ‘‘traveling” from Japan to 


the United States? 
e Is there another way? What? 


After the children have found the shortest way from India 
to the United States, ask them: 


T ¢ What oceans will Rani cross? 
e Will she cross any nations? Which? 
¢ Could she travel by boat all the way? Why not? 


Your questions should include as many combinations of 


the children visiting each other as possible: 


T ¢ Which way would Rani travel to visit Ama? 
e Which way would Ama travel to visit Rani? 
e Which way would Ama travel to meet Alexander? 


Have the children turn back to the picture of Rani’s environ- 
ment on page 94. Then, continue the discussion in the 
following manner: 


T ¢ Rani lives in a part of India where there are camels. 
e If she traveled by plane, how would she get to the 
airport in the city she lives near? 
e Do you think she might use a camel? Why? 
e Have you ever ridden a camel? Why? Why not? 


Now, the children may want to discuss other methods of 
transportation (boat, horse, burro, train, and so on). In each 
case, ask them whether or not all people use that method of 
transportation. Discuss the reasons why people in different 
places have different ways of traveling. 





A discussion of polar routes may also interest the class. 
Using such points as Seattle and Tokyo or Canada and the 
U.S.S.R., show the children that it may be shorter to travel 
north or south instead of east and west. 


A Research Activity 


Have the children find a product at home that is made in 
another nation (you might send a letter home with each 
child explaining the nature and purpose of this activity). 
The child can either bring the good from home, or write 
down the name of the nation and what the good is. Then, 
each child can locate the nation on the globe and tell how 
he/she thinks the product got to your community. 
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Lisa shows how Rani can visit Rusty. 
If Rani goes this way, she will go two 
different directions. 

See if you know the two directions 
Lisa shows. 


Let’s see two more trips on a globe. 
First, Carlos shows how Hiroshi can go 
to the United States. 


Which direction is his boat going? 
What ocean is his boat crossing? 
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WORKING WITH THE PICTURES: pages 168 and 169 


Have the children read the text for pages 168 and 169. You 
may want to supplement the text questions with ones like 
the following: 


T + Who lives closer to Ama, Rusty or Alexander? 
¢ Who lives closer to Hiroshi, Rani or Cristobal? 


Central location is a difficult idea, so you will probably 
want to simply introduce the idea. An exercise like the 
following might be helpful. Have the children locate 
Omaha, Nebraska, near the center of the United States. 
Then ask: 


T ¢ Find a city north of Omaha. 
e Find one south of Omaha. 
e Find a city to the east of Omaha. 
e Is there a city to the west of Omaha? Name one. 


After the children have used the globe to decide a good 
_ place to have a good-by party, ask them: 


T ¢ Which directions would Rusty have to travel to get to 
the party? 
e Which directions would Hiroshi travel? 
e Which directions would Ama travel? 
e Which directions would Rani travel? 
e Which directions would Cristobal travel? 
e¢ Which directions would Alexander travel? 
¢ Which directions would you travel? 


Now have them discuss whether each of the six children 
will travel by air, water, or land to reach the central meeting 
place. 








An Addressing Activity 


Have the children practice addressing real or pretend 
envelopes. Each child should learn his/her address, com- 
plete with zip numbers. The next day, write a correct 
addressing form on the board. Each child should then 
address an envelope to his/her parents. 


If you have a map of your community displayed, the chil- 
dren can take turns “delivering” their letters. The school 
should be used as the point from which they decide the 
compass directions. 


A Globe Activity 


Pairs of children can take turns using the globe and string 
to show shortest routes between various nations. 
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Rusty 
United States 


Cristobal 


Mexico 


Ama 
Ghana 


Rani 


India 


Hiroshi 


Japan 


What if your six friends had a good-by party? 
Where do you think they should meet? Why? 
Which directions would each friend go to 

get to the party? 


What do you see here? 
Is this a map or a globe? 
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AN INTRODUCTORY ACTIVITY: pages 170 and 171 


You may want to share this poem by Eve Merriam with the 
Class: 


Conversation 


“Buenos dias,” says Senior Rias. 
“Bonjour,” says Monsieur Dutour. 
“Buon giorno,” says Signor Tiorno. 
“Hello,” says Mister Coe. 


“Buenas noches,” says Senora Rochas. 
“Bonne nuit,” says Madame La Brie. 
“Buona notte,” says Signora Capolotte. 
“Good night,” says Mrs. White. 


“Hasta luego,” says Senorita Diego. 
“Au revoir,” says Mademoiselle Loire. 
“Arrivederci,” says Signorina Terci. 
“See you soon,” says Miss Calhoun. 


After the poem is read, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ Would you like to travel to different nations? Why? 
e What could you learn? 
e What nations speak their languages in this poem? 
C « Italy. 
e Mexico. 
e France. 


Now have the children recite the expressions of farewell 
on page 170. In addition, you may want to ask: 


T ¢ In what ways are people all over the world alike? 
e In what ways are people all over the world different? 
e What is good about being alike? 
e What is good about being different? 


WORKING WITH THE PICTURES 


Have the children read the text for page 170. Afterward, 
they may enjoy doing the following activity: 


An International Activity 


Have each child select a nation from the globe. Then have 
the child write the name of his/her nation on a piece of 
paper. You can help the children find pictures of the flags 
of their nations either from encyclopedias, dictionaries, or 
by enlisting the aid of the librarian. Once a picture of the 
flag is located, have the child copy it by the name of his/her 
nation. These papers and flags can be displayed on an 
international bulletin board. 


The more interested children may want to find out what 
languages their nations speak, and what the environment 
is like there. 
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What are your friends saying to you? 





“Hairete”’ “Nante yie”’ 
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